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ABSTRACT 


The  specific  purposes  of  the  present  study  were 
(a)  to  describe  the  relationships  within  different  types  of 
student  teaching  dyads;  (b)  to  discover  whether  student 
teacher  performance  can  be  related  to  the  level  of  pupil 
achievement;  and  (c)  to  examine  the  relationship  between 
student  teacher  performance  as  reflected  in  pupil 
achievement  and  the  particular  nature  of  the  student 
teaching  dyad. 

Forty  two  student  teaching  dyads  comprising  a  co¬ 
operating  teacher  and  the  student  teacher  assigned  to  that 
class  were  issued  with  kits  of  instructions  which  detailed 
their  respective  roles  .  Student  teachers  were  required  to 
use  the  materials  in  their  kit  to  prepare  for  and  teach  one 
thirty  minute  lesson  on  metric  linear  measurement  units  to 
the  co-operating  teacher's  pupils.  Co-operating  teachers 
collected  pre-  and  post-test  data  regarding  the  pupils' 
achievement  in  metrics  knowledge  whilst  both  co-operating 
teacher  and  student  teacher  provided  information  of  their 
relationship  with  each  other.  Additional  information 
obtained  by  the  co-operating  teacher's  observation  of  the 
lesson,  and  demographic  data  about  the  student  teachers  and 
their  perceptions  of  the  study  were  used  in  the  statistical 

analyses. 
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No  significant  correlations  among  the  student 
teacher's  performance  as  equated  with  pupil  achievement  on 
the  metrics  lesson  were  found  with  (a)  the  valence  formed  by 
the  ratings  which  each  member  of  the  student  teaching  dyad 
had  for  each  other,  or  (b)  the  rating  of  the  co-operating 
teacher  for  his  student  teacher,  or  (c)  the  rating  of  the 
student  teacher  for  his  co-operating  teacher,  or  (d)  the 
balance  within  the  dyad. 

Correlational  analyses  using  questionnaire 
responses  and  demographic  data  revealed  a  substantial 
pattern  of  high  correlations  existing  for  student  teachers 
associated  with  classes  achieving  consistently  high  raw  gam 
scores.  For  this  group  of  student  teachers  high 
correlations  were  found  between  the  co-operating  teacher's 
perception  of  the  student  teacher,  the  student  teacher's 
perception  of  the  co-operating  teacher,  the  student 
teacher's  conviction  of  his  suitability,  and  confidence  as  a 
teacher,  and  the  quality  of  pupil  achievement.  The  group  of 
student  teachers  associated  with  consistently  low  pupil 
achievement  did  not  exhibit  this  pattern  of  correlations. 

Two  further  patterns  of  correlations  suggested  (a) 
that  different  conceptual  bases  may  have  been  used  by  co¬ 
operating  teachers  when  observing  their  student  teacher's 
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lesson,  and  (b)  that  student  teachers  involved  in  the  study 
exhibited  degrees  of  self-other  orientation  which  may  be 
related  to  their  effectiveness  as  a  teacher. 

The  study  was  an  endeavour  to  determine  how 
important  the  relationships  between  members  of  a  student 
teaching  dyad  are  to  the  achievement  of  the  pupils  in  the 
class.  The  findings  suggested  that  the  quality  of  the 
relationship  within  the  dyad  is  associated  with  the 
perceptions  the  co-operating  teacher  has  of  the  student 
teacher;  the  level  of  self-confidence  characteristic  of  the 
student  teacher;  and,  the  level  of  class  achievement 
attributable  to  the  student  teacher. 
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CHAPTER  1 


THE  PROBLEM  AND  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  INVESTIGATION 


Background  to  the  study 

Practice  teaching  is  a  critical  component  of 
teacher  education  pre-service  programs,  an  essential  link 
between  the  University  and  the  schools,  enabling  student 
teachers  to  complete  pre-service  training  and  fulfil  the 
requirements  of  certification.  According  to  Conant  (1963) 
the  one  indisputably  essential  element  in  professional 
education  is  practice  teaching. 

Peck  and  Tucker  (1973)  on  the  basis  of  research  on 

practice  teaching  during  the  period  1959-69  concluded: 

...  there  is  ample  and  impressive  testimony  that 
student  teaching  tends  to  be  the  most  practical 
and  useful  part  of  pre-service  education  in  the 
minds  of  prospective  teachers  (p.967). 

Given  this  general  consensus  about  the  role  and 
signi f icance  of  practice  teaching,  it  is  surprising  that  the 
practice  teaching  experience  has  not  received  systematic 
study.  Sarason,  Davidson  and  Blatt  (1962)  concluded, 

...no  problem  area  in  education  is  as  unstudied 
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and  as  important  as  the  practice-teaching  period. 

What  are  desperately  needed  are  studies  which  have 
as  their  aims  a  detailed  description  of  what  goes 
on  between  neophyte  and  supervisor  (p.116). 

Although  there  is  widespread  agreement  that 
supervised  classroom  practice  is  essential  for  prospective 
teachers,  Denemark  and  MacDonald  (1967)  reported  that  there 
had  been  almost  no  research  to  find  out  how,  why  or  what 
specific  kinds  of  practice  actually  do  have  demonstrably 
good  effects.  It  has  been  acknowledged  that  the  practice 
teaching  situation  is  a  complex  one  (Peck  and  Tucker,  1973; 
Michaelis ,  1960)  thus  making  systematic  study  difficult. 

Many  factors  are  involved  which  interact  simultaneously;  the 
pupils*  aptitudes,  interests,  readiness  and  attitudes  toward 
learning;  their  parents*  attitudes  toward  schooling;  the 
administrative  policies  and  the  interpersonal  organization 
of  the  schools;  similar  characteristics  of  the  teacher¬ 
training  institutions;  the  personal  characteristics  of  the 
teachers,  student  teachers,  and  supervising  staff.  To 
account  for  these  factors  has  presented  design  and  analysis 
problems  which  have  been  difficult  to  overcome. 

Rosenshine  and  Martin  (1974)  have  criticized  the 
current  research  in  teacher  education,  stating. 

a)  The  research  focuses  upon  well-covered  areas 
(such  as  teacher  training  and  teacher  beliefs)  and 
neglects  other  areas  such  as  teacher  behavior  and 
student  outcomes  or  the  methodology  of  research  in 
this  area. 
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b)  The  research  is  repetitive  bat  noncumulative. 

c)  There  is  a  lack  of  integration  of  previous 
research  (p.  1 2)  . 

Moreover,  they  have  recommended  that  there  be  an  increase  in 
research  which  examines  the  effects  of  training  (of  student 
teachers)  on  instructional  outcomes. 


THE  PROBLEM 


The  difficulty  in  identifying  'good  teaching' 
confuses  the  issue  of  what  it  is  that  influences  student 
teachers  to  perform  well  in  a  practice  situation. 
Mitzel(1960)  claimed  there  is  a  personal  dimension  to  a  good 
teacher.  This  is  thought  to  involve  the  personal 
characteristics  of  the  teacher,  his  personality  attributes, 
his  knowledge,  achievements,  intelligence,  status  and 
appearance.  Mitzel  has  termed  these  "presage”  factors. 

More  specifically  Soloman,  Rosenberg  and  Bezdeck (1 964 ) 
reported  the  effectiveness  of  teachers  is  significantly 
related  to  teacher  expressiveness  and  warmth.  This  may  have 
implications  for  the  opportunities  provided  during  teacher 
education  programs  for  interpersonal  interaction  between  co¬ 
operating  teachers  and  student  teachers.  Increased  demand 
for  extended  student  teaching  experiences,  and  the  need  for 
teacher  education  institutions  to  ensure  that  extended 
interaction  with  schools  can  be  maintained  as  a  regular 
feature  of  professional  preparation  programs,  require  a 
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clearer  definition  of  the  influence  of  the  interaction  among 
the  school  and  student  personnel  and  its  relationship  to 
pupil  outcomes. 


The  value  of  the  relationships  among  the  personnel 

in  the  student  teaching  situation  has  long  been  acknowledged 

to  be  important.  In  1952  Barr  noted  that: 

Teacher  effectiveness  may  be  essentially  a 
relationship  between  (sic)  teachers,  pupils,  and 
the  other  persons  concerned  with  the  educational 
undertaking,  all  affected  by  limiting  and 
facilitating  aspects  of  the  immediate  situation 
(p. 172)  . 


The  nature  of  student  teaching  experiences  is 
affected  to  a  large  degree  by  the  attitudes  and 
relationships  within  the  co-operating  teacher/student 
teacher  dyads.  Changes  in  attitudes  of  student  teachers 
during  practice  experiences  relative  to  the  attitudes  held 
by  co-operating  teachers  have  been  investigated (  Price, 1961: 
Bills, 1964)  .  The  influence  of  co-operating  teachers  on 
student  teachers'  attitudes  toward  pupils  has  been  reported 
( Yee ,  1 968)  .  lee  (1967)  also  noted  that  little  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  identification  of  factors  which 
significantly  determine  the  nature  of  outcomes  in  student¬ 
teaching  experiences. 

Not  knowing  for  sure  what  really  matters  in 
student  teaching,  very  little  empirical  research 
has  been  conducted  to  explain  how  student  teaching 
significantly  affects  the  student  teacher  and  his 
professional  work.  Until  much  greater  knowledge 
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concerning  what  variables  really  matter  and  how 
they  affect  behavior  is  sought  and  found, 
systematic  improvements  in  student-teaching 
programs  will  be  unlikely  (p.108). 

In  a  study  on  the  interaction  among  the  members  of 
124  student  teaching  triads,  Yee  (1968)  noted  the  need  to 
consider  the  individual  characteristics  and  behavior  of 
triad  members,  consisting  of  the  co-operating  teacher,  the 
faculty  consultant,  and  especially  the  student  for  whom  the 
triad  is  established. 

Although  one  could  agree  with  this  observation  an 
important  question  remains.  To  date,  no  studies  have  been 
cited  which  have  examined  the  relationship  between  pupil 
achievement  and  the  quality  of  the  relationship  between  the 
co-operating  teacher  and  the  student  teacher-  Given  that  a 
relationship  exists,  how  important  is  this  relationship  in 
terms  of  the  pupil  achievements? 

TEACHER  EFFECTIVENESS 


The  difficulties  associated  with  determining  an 
index  of  teacher  effectiveness  are  legend.  Mitzel  (1960) ; 
Biddle  and  Ellena  (1964) ;Ellena,  Stevenson  and  Webb  (1961); 
and  Smith  (1971)  noting  the  complexity  of  the  task,  observed 

there  are 

...few  if  any  well-developed  designs  for 


evaluation  in  terms  of  the  classroom  behavior  and 
the  learning  engendered  by  the  teacher  in  the 
public  school  student  (p.65) . 
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This  has  been  supported  by  Popham  (1971a)  who 

noted  that  since  the  turn  of  the  century  literally  hundreds 

of  investigations  have  focussed  on  the  question  of  teacher 

competence  assessment  and  most  of  them  have  produced  little, 

if  any,  significant  progress.  He  continued: 

Only  recently  have  many  educators  come  to  accept 
the  proposition  that  there  are  diverse 
instructional  means  which  can  be  used  to  bring 
about  a  single  instructional  end.  Teacher 
effectiveness  research  based  on  this  assumption 
will  tend  to  focus  on  the  results  achieved  by 
instructors,  not  merely  the  means  they  employ 
(p. 1 05) . 


Despite  the  problems  of  determining  teacher 

effectiveness  (Rabinowitz  &  Travers, 1953) ,  there  is  support 

that  important  and  useful  research  in  education  (should)  be 

done  in  close  touch  with  reality  (Howe,  1973).  The  judging 

of  effectiveness  by  the  effects  on  pupils  has  been  advocated 

by  Rose  (1964);  and  Saadeh  (1970)  who  stated: 

No  definition  of  the  teaching  act  can  assume  that 
the  test  of  its  effectiveness  does  not  lie  in  its 
accomplishment  of  the  goals  of  education  in  terms 
of  pupil  outcomes  ...  will  anyone  hire  a  so 
called  teacher  who  exhibits  the  teaching  behavior 
in  the  class  but  who  has  no  effect  on  his  pupils? 

( p  .  7  4 )  . 


Although  attitude  is  an  important  variable  in 
learning,  Trent  and  Cohen  (1973)  report  that  no  instruments 
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have  been  developed  which  adequately  measure  it  in  relation 
to  a  specific  learning  experience. 


Peck  and  Tucker  (1973)  reported  an  accelerating 
trend  toward  linking  teacher  education  to  its  consequences 
in  the  cognitive,  affective  or  behavioral  learning  of  the 
teachers'  pupils. 

Studying  such  linkages  is  not  just  an  academic 
exercise  for  intellectual  purists.  It  is 
essential  to  gather  empirical  evidence  which  will 
indicate  precisely  what  kinds  of  teachers,  using 
what  kinds  of  procedures,  most  effectively  foster 
healthy  mental  and  behavioral  skills  in  different 
kinds  of  children  who  have  greatly  differing 
backgrounds,  needs  and  future  careers.  If  only 
because  much  variation  in  learning  is  due  to  the 
many  social,  intellectual,  emotional  and 
motivational  differences  among  children,  any 
technique  which  purports  to  be  appropriate  for 
teachers  to  use  must  be  assessed  for  its  impact  on 
different  kinds  of  children.  In  a  larger  sense, 
it  simply  is  not  good  science,  nor  good  empirical 
practice,  to  recommend  a  way  of  training  teachers 
without  knowing,  in  fact,  how  it  will  affect  those 
teachers'  students.  That,  after  all,  is  the  only 
criterion  by  which  the  ultimate  worth  of  any 
educational  system  can  be  measured  (p.969). 


In  view  of  the  demands  which  extended  practica 
will  make  on  school,  university  and  student  personnel  it  is 
essential  that  knowledge  of  the  relationships  which  bear  on 
pupil  outcomes  be  obtained  and  accommodated. 


£H£E9§gs_Qf  the  study 


The  basic  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  investigate 


the  relationships  within  and  among  student  teaching  dyads 
and  selected  pupil  achievements. 
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The  specific  purposes  of  the  study  were: 

(1)  to  describe  the  relationships  within  different  types 
of  student  teaching  dyads; 

(2)  to  discover  whether  student  teacher  performance  can 
be  related  to  the  level  of  pupil  achievement;  and 

(3)  to  examine  the  relationship  between  student  teacher 
performance  as  reflected  in  pupil  achievement  and  the 
particular  nature  of  the  student  teaching  dyad. 


Regearch  questions 


The  study  was  primarily  concerned  with  one 
research  question  which  encompassed  the  three  specific 
purposes  stated.  The  question,  with  generated  subquestions 

was  : 

Is  there  a  relationship  between  the  nature  of  the 
student  teaching  dyad  and  pupil  achievements? 


a)  What  are  the  relationships  in  the  student  teaching 
dyads  existing  at  the  time  of  a  structured 
intervention? 

b)  What  are  the  pupil  (cognitive)  achievements  resulting 
from  the  structured  intervention? 

c)  What  are  the  relationships  between  pupil  achievements 
and  the  dyadic  valence  representing  the  relationship 
within  the  student  teaching  dyad? 

d)  What  are  the  relationships  between  pupil  achievements 
and  the  balance  within  each  student  teaching  dyad? 
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SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  STODY 

Co-operating  teachers  are  assumed  to  provide  a 
professional  environment  and  support  for  intending  teachers. 
Harven(1967)  in  an  extensive  review  of  research  findings  and 
ideas  pertaining  to  the  work  of  the  co-operating  teachers 
found  that  much  of  the  day-to-day  supervision  of  student 
teachers  is  the  responsibility  of  the  co-operating  teacher. 
In  addition  Harven  found  that  the  primary  concerns  of  the 
co-operating  teachers  were  preparation  of  lessons  for  the 
student  teacher  to  teach  and  making  the  student  teacher 
"feel  at  home"  in  the  new  teaching  situation. 

Castillo (1 971 )  found  that  student  teachers  look  upon  co¬ 
operating  teachers  as  instructional  guides.  In  addition, 
student  teachers  expect  to  receive  the  type  of  guidance 
which  should  stimulate  them  to  release  their  talents  or 
potential  capabilities.  Much  has  been  written  about  the 
possible  effects  of  a  good  relationship  between  members  of 
the  student  teaching  situation.  However  the  writings  are 
often  not  based  on  research  findings. 

ASSUMPTIONS 


The  study  was  founded  on  three  basic  assumptions. 
First  it  was  assumed  that  the  relationships  existing  within 
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each  student  teaching  dyad  comprising  the  co-operating 
teacher  and  the  student  teacher  assigned  to  that  class  can 
be  assessed  by  self-report  questionnaires-  Secondly,  it  was 
assumed  that  pupil  learnings  attributable  to  the  actions  of 
a  particular  student  teacher  can  be  isolated.  Thirdly,  it 
was  assumed  that  the  relationship  existing  between  the  co¬ 
operating  teacher  and  the  student  teacher  has  an  influence 
on  pupil  cognitive  outcomes. 

DEFINITION  OF  TEEMS 

Literature  concerning  student  teaching  revealed 
inconsistencies  in  terminology  used  to  refer  to  members  of 
the  student  teaching  situation.  In  this  study,  the 
following  definitions  of  terms  were  used: 

Student  teaching:,  A  prolonged  period  of  laboratory 
experience  in  an  actual  classroom  situation  during  which  the 
student  takes  increasing  responsibility  in  his  preparation 
as  a  teacher  under  the  direction  of  a  faculty  consultant 
representing  his  teacher-education  center  and  a  co-operating 
teacher  who  is  responsible  for  the  classroom  situation 
(Yee,1967).  The  term  is  used  synonymously  with  teaching 

practice. 

student  teacher:  A  person  engaged  in  student 

teaching . 

Co-operating  teacher:  A  classroom  teacher  who 
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carries  the  responsibilities  for  one  or  more  student 
teachers  in  addition  to  his  regular  teaching  assignment; 
sometimes  referred  to  as  teacher  (Yeer1967). 

Faculty  consultant:  The  Faculty  of  Education  person 
assigned  the  primary  responsibility  for  guiding  and 
evaluating  the  student  teacher. 

Dyad;  Two  persons  involved  in  social 
interaction  (Yee, 1967)  . 

Student-teaching  dyad:  The  pair  comprising  the 
student  teacher  and  the  co-operating  teacher. 

Pupil  achievements:  The  behaviors  manifested  by 
pupils  in  a  formal  school  setting. 

Relationship:  The  social  interaction  between  the 

members  of  a  dyad. 

Cohesiveness :  The  attractiveness  of  membership  in  a 

group  for  its  members. 

Valence:  The  index  of  the  dyad  relationship 
determined  by  combining  the  rating  of  the  co-operating 
teacher  for  the  student  teacher  with  the  student  teacher's 
rating  of  the  co-operating  teacher.  Possible  combinations 
for  a  valence  are  or  --. 

SCOPE  AND  DELIMITATION 

The  study  of  the  relationships  within  the  student 
teaching  situation  was  restricted  to  the  student  teaching 
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dyads  and  pupil  achievement. 

Some  research  on  relationships  within  student 
teaching  situations  has  focussed  on  the  triad  comprising  the 
co-operating  teacher,  the  student  teacher  and  the  faculty 
consultant  (Yee, 1967) .  In  the  present  study  the  high  ratio 
of  student  teachers  to  faculty  consultants  and  the  limited 
interaction  between  the  co-operating  teacher,  the  faculty 
consultant  and  the  student  teacher  made  the  dyad  (comprising 
the  co-operating  teacher  and  the  student  teacher  assigned  to 
that  class)  a  more  suitable  unit  for  study. 

Metric  linear  measurement  units  were  used  as  the 
content  of  the  intervention  lesson  since  (a)  the  subject  was 
not  currently  being  taught  in  the  schools  involved  in  the 
study;  (b)  the  children  were  assumed  to  be  relatively  naive 
with  respect  to  their  knowledge  of  metrics;  (c)  the  nature  of 
the  metric  units  made  measurement  of  pupil  achievement 
relatively  easy  to  evaluate;  and  (d)  the  imminent 
introduction  of  metric  measurement  to  the  school  system 
ensured  minimal  opposition  by  the  schools'  co-operating 
teachers  to  the  lesson  content. 

Specifically,  the  study  was  restricted  to  an 
examination  of  the  relationships  within  selected  student 
teaching  dyads  and  the  performance  of  the  student  teachers 
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as  reflected  in  pupil  achievement.  Student  teachers  who 
participated  in  the  study  were  enrolled  in  the  Professional 
Diploma  in  Elementary  Education  classes  at  the  University  of 
Alberta,  during  the  1974-75  academic  year. 

The  study  was  restricted  to  the  data  obtained  from 
the  prepared  instruments  and  post-intervention  question¬ 
naires. 


ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  STUDY 


In  Chapter  I  the  overall  purpose  of  the  study  has 
been  presented  in  relationship  to  a  supporting  background  of 
literature.  Three  specific  purposes  derived  from  a  major 
research  question,  have  been  delineated.  The  importance  of 
the  study,  its  scope  and  delimitations  have  been  described. 

Chapter  II  provides  a  conceptual  framework  for  the 
study  by  reviewing  the  literature  concerning  the  behavior  of 
small  groups  and  group  attempts  to  achieve  balance,  the 
effect  of  significant  others  in  the  development  of  self- 
concepts  and  the  role  of  self-concept  and  confidence  as 
related  to  performance. 

Chapter  III  describes  the  methods  of  investigation 
and  research  procedures  applied.  The  selection  and 


a  the  results  of  the  pilot 


production  of  instruments,  an 
study  are  shown.  This  chapter  also  elucidates  the 
procedures  involved  in  the  intervention,  the  use  of  kits  to 
provide  similar  instructions  to  respective  groups,  and  each 
person’s  role  in  the  study.  Finally,  the  procedures  adopted 
for  the  collection  and  statistical  analyses  of  data  are 
stated . 


Chapter  IV  reports  the  responses  of  co-operating 
teachers  and  student  teachers  and  the  correlations  of  these 
responses  with  measures  of  pupil  achievement. 


Chapter  V  provides  the  summary  of  the  study,  a 
discussion  of  the  findings,  and  the  conclusions  and 
implications  drawn  from  the  study. 

SUMMARY 

The  student  teaching  experience  is  acknowledged  by 
educators  as  being  an  important  aspect  of  an  intending 
teacher’s  professional  preparation.  At  a  time  when  longer 
periods  of  in-school  professional  development  are  being 
advocated  it  is  essential  that  the  impact  of  the  student 
teacher  on  the  pupils  in  the  classrooms  be  assessed  and 
enhanced,  if  possible. 
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The  effectiveness  of  the  student  teacher  may  be 
partly  a  function  of  the  relationship  existing  between  the 
co-operating  teacher  and  the  student  teacher.  The 
investigation  of  the  relationships  between  members  of  the 
student  teaching  dyad  with  the  levels  of  pupil  achievement 
is  an  area  in  need  of  empirical  research. 


CHAPTER  11 


RELATED  LITERATURE  AND  CONCEPTUAL  FRAMEWORK 

Introduct ion 

This  chapter  sets  forth  a  conceptual  framework  for 
the  study.  An  emerging  literature  on  the  importance  of 
interpersonal  relationships  to  the  successful  functioning  of 
small  groups  has  been  reviewed.  An  investigation  was  made 
of  the  existing  theory  on  the  function  of  small  groups,  in 
particular  as  it  is  related  to  the  student  teaching  dyad  in 
teacher  education  has  been  investigated.  Evidence  that  the 
quality  of  the  relationships  existing  between  the  co¬ 
operating  teacher  and  the  student  teacher  assigned  to  that 
class,  has  a  bearing  on  the  performance  of  the  student 
teacher  has  been  found  in  the  literature.  This,  in  turn,  is 
hypothesized  to  affect  the  level  of  cognitive  achievement  by 

pupils  in  their  classes. 


THE  DYAD 


A  dyad  has  been  defined  as  a  group  of  two  persons 
and  constitutes  the  smallest  possible  group.  Thibaut  and 
Kelley  (1959)  discussed  the  basis  for  the  formation  of  groups 
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as  a  "willingness”  on  the  part  of  the  group  members  to 

interact.  They  stated 

The  point  should  be  made  that  whatever  the 
gratifications  achieved  in  dyads,  however  lofty  or 
fine  the  motives  satisfied  may  be,  the 
relationship  may  be  viewed  as  a  trading  or 
bargaining  one.  The  basic  assumption  running 
throughout  our  analysis  is  that  every  individual 
voluntarily  enters  and  stays  in  any  relationship 
only  as  long  as  it  is  adequately  satisfactory  in 
terms  of  his  rewards  and  costs(p-37). 


We  can  therefore  consider  a  dyad  as  having  an 
"attraction  structure  (Newcomb, Turner  &  Converse,  1965) " 
provided  by  the  two  attitudes  -  the  attitude  of  each  person 
in  the  dyad  toward  the  other  person.  When  considered 
together,  these  attitudes  constitute  a  particular 
relationship  which  is  dependent  upon  the  members  and  the 
kinds  of  person-to-person  attractions  or  negative 
attractions (aversions)  involved,  and  vhich  ultimately  can  be 
used  to  characterize  or  classify  that  dyad. 

Dyads  -  the  basis  for  ali  groups  since  all  groups 
are  compounded  of  dyadic  relationships  -  have  been  shown  to 
have  distinctive  properties.  In  a  dyad,  each  member 
responds  to  the  behavior  of  the  other  member, in  that 
response  for  each  member  is  at  the  interpersonal  level.  In 
this  situation  the  members  of  the  dyad  acting  together  are 
likely  to  behave  in  different  ways  than  the  same  two  people 
acting  separately.  Each  one  tends  either  to  do  things  he 
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would  not  do  otherwise,  or  to  modify  his/her  behavior,  an 
outcome  which  suggests  that  a  dyad  has  an  identity  which  is 
greater  than  the  sum  of  its  parts. 


In  their  comprehensive  review  of  studies  on  the 
effects  of  group  size,  Thomas  and  Find (1969)  reported  that 
two-person  groups  appeared  to  have  certain  unique  qualities. 
They  cited  the  Bales  and  Borgatta  (1 955)  study  of  discussion 
groups  ranging  in  size  from  two  to  seven  persons.  On  the 
basis  of  that  study,  Thomas  and  Fink  noted  that  dyads  were 
considered  to  be  less  stable  than  small  groups  with  up  to 
seven  members.  In  addition  they  noted  that  since  each 
member  of  the  dyad  holds  a  veto  over  the  other  member  there 
is  more  danger  of  the  interaction  collapsing;  there  are  more 
signs  of  tension  than  for  larger  groups;  but,  there  is  less 
expression  of  agreement  and  disagreement.  They  tentatively 

concluded 

_ smaller  groups  inhibit  expression  of 

disagreements  and  dissatisfactions  more  than 
larger  groups  and  give  each  individual  more 
opportunity  to  interact  and  to  exhibit  leadership 
behavior  ...  It  is  apparent  that  group  size  has 
significant  effects  on  aspects  of  individuals  and 
group  performance,  on  the  nature  of  interaction 
and  distribution  of  participation  of  group 
members,  on  group  organization,  on  conformity  and 
consensus,  and  on  member  satisfaction  (p.663). 


Within  dyads,  in  addition  to  the  properties  of 
avoiding  disagreement  and  antagonism.  Bales  and 
Borgatta  (1 955)  reported  that  dyads  have  high  rates  of  asking 
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for  opinion,  but  avoid  giving  opinion,  and  concentrate 
rather  on  exchange  of  information  and  agreement  (or 
acknowledgement) .  Because  of  the  size  of  the  group  the 
degree  of  personal  involvement  felt  by  individual  members 
may  affect  behavior  since  people  interact  on  a  face-to-face 
basis (Lindgren, 1969)  . 


The  formation  of  groups,  in  particular  dyads,  is 
based  on  the  need  of  one  of  its  members  for  the  existence  of 
the  group.  The  attractiveness  of  the  group  for  its  members 
depends  upon  the  extent  to  which  they  think  it  will  satisfy 
their  need s  (Watson, 1 966) .  Hithin  the  group,  the  degree  of 
personal  involvement  felt  by  the  individual  members  also 
affects  behavior  and  may  vary  with  the  size  of  the  group,  as 
well  as  with  its  character  (Lindgren, 1 969 ) .  In  addition, 
findings  reported  by  Hurwitz,  Zander  and  Hymovitch (1962) 
appear  to  suggest  that  individuals  with  relatively  little 
power  to  influence  others  behave  toward  those  with 
relatively  more  power  in  an  essentially  ego  defensive 


manner.  They  continued 

This  defensiveness  probably  results  from  the  fact 
that  individuals  high  in  the  power  hierarchy  are 
generally  regarded  by  other  group  ;®'£®,:®0‘Jsbeln9 
able  to  help  them  achieve  some  of  their  goals. 

The  power  of  influence  possessed  by  the  HIGHS 
makes  the  other  group  members  -ant  to  be  favorably 
r-paarded  bv  them.  And  since  these  HIGHS  can 
exercise  their  power  so  as  to  help  or  hurt  others, 
thly  generate  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  in  other 
group  members.  Consequently,  ^oup  members 
perceive  HIGHS  and  behave  toward  them  in  ways 
calculated  to  reduce  this  uneasiness  (p.800). 
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This  viewpoint  is  reinforced  by  Festinger (1 972) 
who  noted  that  the  presence  of  dissonance,  which  he  defined 
as  "the  existence  of  non-fitting  relations (p. 210) "  gives 
rise  to  pressures  to  reduce  or  eliminate  the  dissonance.  He 
added  that 

...the  strength  of  the  pressures  to  reduce  the 
dissonance  is  a  function  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
dissonance  (p.215) . 

Findings  from  these  studies  suggest  that  when  a 
person  in  an  inferior  position  of  power  is  faced  with  a 
dissonant  situation  then  actions  toward  dissonance  reduction 
will  be  necessary  to  provide  necessary  ego-support. 

Relationships  within  dyads 

The  formation  of  a  satisfactory  relationship 
within  a  dyad  like  the  student  teaching  dyad  -  particularly 
in  view  of  the  shortness  of  the  interaction  between  the 
student  teacher  and  the  co-operating  teacher  -  may  be  of 
importance.  Thibaut  and  Kelley  (1959)  noted  that  apart  from 
other  factors,  such  as  the  possibility  of  innate  fears  and 
aversion,  strangeness  between  partners  of  a  prospective 
relationship  increases  uncertainty  and  therefore  delays 
formation  of  the  relationship.  Tagiuri,  Bruner  and 
Blake  (1958)  noted  regarding  the  recognition  of  affect  in 
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others  that 

...like  any  other  form  of  perceptual  recognition, 
(it  is)  dependent  upon  the  cues  available  and  upon 
the  degree  to  which  an  observer  is  set  to  utilize 
these  cues(p.1l4). 

They  continued 

...liking  leads  to  continued  interaction  that 
permits  learning  about  its  cues,  while  rejection 
leads  to  separation,  with  a  markedly  impoverished 
chance  for  learning  about  its 
manifestations  (p.  115)  . 


The  interpersonal  perceptions  of  individuals  in  a 

small  face-to-face  group  appear  to  be  dependent  to  a  large 

extent  upon  the  operation  of  a  congruency  between  the 

feelings  a  member  has  toward  another  and  how  the  other  is 

seen  as  feeling  toward  him.  In  a  study  of  interpersonal 

perceptions  within  small  groups,  Tagiuri,  Bruner  and 

Blake  (1958)  found  that  if  two  individuals  have  mutual 

feelings  toward  each  other,  their  impressions  of  each  other 

are  likely  to  be  accurate.  They  note  that  if  mutuality  of 

feeling  between  individuals  happens  to  be  absent  they  may  be 

at  crosspurposes  with  each  other  -  a  situation  relieved  by 

...the  practice  of  politeness  and  reserve  designed 
to* mask  feelings  whose  recognition  might  prove 
disruptive.  In  any  case,  accuracy  of  perception 
in  interpersonal  relations  seems  as  much  a  product 
of  other  factors  as  a  skill  in  its  own 
right  (p. 1 16) . 

By  using  the  two  categories  of  individual 
attraction,  positive  attraction  and  negative  attraction (or 
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aversion) ,  it  is  possible  to  classify  any  dyad  as  having  a 

relationship  of  ♦♦(reciprocal  positive);  +-,  and  -  +  (mixed)  ; 

or  -- (reciprocal  negative) .  This  very  simplified  system  of 

categorization  represents  one  method  of  quantifying  the 

relationships  within  dyads  (see  also  Harary  &  Ross, 1957; 

Newcomb, 1 961 ) .  In  their  description  of  the  behavioral 

characteristics  of  dyads,  Newcomb  et  al. (1965)  reported 

Members  of  ++  dyads  tend  to  associate  freely  and 
to  communicate  with  each  other  with  relatively  few 
restraints,  and  to  behave  cordially  toward  each 
other  -  as  might  be  expected.  Members  of  --  dyads 
tend  to  do  none  of  these  things,  except  as 
sit uationally  required.  The  behavior  of  ♦-  dyad 
members  is  often  restrained,  and  tends  to  resemble 
that  of  —  dyads  ...  the  frequencies  of 
behavioral  variables  that  are  relevant  to 
attraction-association,  communication,  and 
expressed  cordiality  -  tend  to  increase  as  the 
dyadic  level  of  positive  attraction  becomes  more 
extreme,  and  to  decrease  as  the  dyadic  level  of 
negative  attraction  (  or  aversion)  becomes  more 
extreme (p. 304)  . 


Stabiiity_and_balance_of_dyads 

The  stability  within  dyads,  following  adequate 
opportunity  for  acquaintance,  is  dependent  upon  whether  the 
initial  perceptions  of  the  partners  within  the  dyad  are 
justified,  or  are  recognized  as  unjustified  and  corrected 
accordingly.  If  we  can  assume  that  A,  who  is  positively 
attracted  to  B,  tends  to  see  B  as  attracted  toward  himself  - 
and  this  is  justified  over  time  -  then  each  is  being 
rewarded  by  the  other  and  the  dyad  tends  to  remain  stable  at 
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the  +  ♦  level  (Newcomb  et  al.  1965).  For  similar  reasons, 
negative  attraction (a version)  that  is  reciprocated  in  kind 
tends  to  result  in  stable  dyads,  for  each  member  of  a  --dyad 
is  negatively  rewarded  (punished)  and  is  "thus  motivated  to 
avoid  association,  spontaneous  communication,  and  cordial 
behavior  vis-a-vis  the  other (p. 305)  .  " 


Under  conditions  of  continuing  interaction,  mixed 


dyads  (+-  pairs)  tend  to  be  unstable,  and  tend  to  move  m 

either  a  ++  or  a  —  direction.  The  direction  of  movement 

toward  stability  is  dependent  in  part  on  how  overtly  one 

member  shows  his  cordiality  and  the  other  his  avoidance  or 

hostility  (Newcomb  et  al.,1965).  In  their  study  of  the 

stability/instability  of  69  dyads  over  a  period  of  10  weeks 

of  interaction,  from  the  5th  to  15th  weeks,  they  concluded 

Balanced  systems  of  attitudes  tend  to  be  stable 
because  they  are  rewarding  and  thus  there  is 
little  motivation  to  change  them,  whereas 
imbalanced  ones  are  dissatisfying  and  lead  to 
attempts  to  reduce  the  dissatisfaction. 


In  addition,  however,  they  added 

Psychological  balance,  whether  with  respect  to 
oneself  or  any  other  attitude  object  of 
importance,  is  of  course  only  one  of  the  ways  in 
which  dyad  members  may  reward  each  other, or  fai 
to  do  so.  The  basic  principle  is  that  a  dyad 
relationship  tends  to  be  stable  (that  is,  resistant 
to  change)  as  long  as  it  is  rewarding,  m  whatever 
ways,  to  both  members (p. 307) . 


The  movement  toward  balance  within  a  dyad 

be  illustrated  by  equilibrium  theory,  a 


relationship  can 


I 
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combination  of  contributions  by  Heider (1958) ,  Newcomb  (1  959)  , 

Osgood  and  Tannenbaum  (1 955)  ,  and  Festinger  (1957) ,  which 

asserts  that  human  nature  abhors  'incongruity-dissonance- 

imbalance'  and  continually  strives  to  eliminate  it  in  some 

way.  Pepitone (1964)  has  stated 

A  balanced  state  is  one  in  which  the  unit 
formation  and  the  attitudes  toward  the  objects  in 
the  unit  formation  coexist  harmoniously.  If  a 
balanced  state  does  not  exist  for  the  person,  he 
experiences  a  pressure  to  change  either  the  unit 
formation,  by  way  of  cognitive  restructuring  or 
action,  or  the  attitudes  (p. 31 ) . 


Within  a  dyad  relationship  -  whether  it  be  a 
relationship  between  the  person  and  another  social  or 
nonsocial  object  -  a  situation  is  balanced  if  a  person  likes 
the  object  with  which  he  is  in  some  way  connected. 

Pepitone  (1964)  noted  that  if  being  associated  with  someone 
in  the  same  group  represents  a  unit  structure  in  the 
person's  cognitive  field,  the  balance  hypothesis  predicts  a 
tendency  toward  positive  evaluation  of  the  other  person  who 
is  part  of  that  unit.  He  warns  that  it  must  be  kept  in  mind 
that  whilst  this  tendency  does  exist  there  is  the  situation 
that  an  individual  who  evaluates  himself  positively  does  not 
always  evaluate  positively  a  person  with  whom  he  is 
connected  in  some  way. 

Attempts  to  achieve  consonance  is  a  major  motive. 
Yee  (1967)  sees  this  as  a  constant  strain  toward  a  balanced 
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state  of  mind  at  ail  times.  Deutsch  and  Solomon  (1959) 
state  the  "law"  concerning  the  tendency  to  harmonize  our 
experience  and  expectations  about  persons  and  their 
attitudes  as  follows  : 

Whenever  a  state  of  imbalance  exists  or  impends,  a 
tendency  will  be  produced  in  the  individual  to 
engage  in  behavior  which  will  change  the  perceived 
entities  in  such  a  way  as  to  remove  or  prevent 
imbalance  (p. 96  ) . 

Thus  within  the  dyad  there  is  a  relationship 
which,  if  not  already  in  equilibrium,  is  striving  to  achieve 
balance  -  a  situation  which  will  provide  reward,  either 
positive  or  negative,  for  both  members  of  the  group. 

SELF-ESTEEM  OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL 


In  1902,  C. H. Cooley  formulated  the  theory  of  the 

'•looking  glass  self"  in  which  he  postulated  that  our  feeling 

about  ourselves  is  much  influenced  by  what  we  imagine 

certain  other  people  see  in  us.  He  wrote 

A  self  idea  of  this  sort  (the  looking  glass  self) 
seems  to  have  three  principal  elements,  the 
imagination  of  our  appearance  to  the  other  person, 
the  imagination  of  his  judgment  of  that 
appearance;  and  some  sort  of  self-feeling,  such  as 
pride  or  mortification.  The  comparison  with  a 
looking-glass  hardly  suggests  the  second  element, 
the  imagined  judgment,  which  is  quite 
e ssen t ia 1. . . t he  character  and  weight  of  that 
other,  in  whose  mind  we  see  ourselves,  makes  all 
the  difference  with  our  feeling... A  man  will  boast 
to  one  person  of  an  action  -  say,  some  sharp 
transaction  in  trade  -  which  he  would  be  ashamed 
to  own  to  another  (Cooley  in  Watson,  1966,  p.25). 
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Maslow  (1970)  wrote  that  there  is  a  hierarchy  of 
needs  which  serves  to  motivate  the  individual.  This 
hierarchy  encompasses,  in  order  of  priority,  the 
physiological  needs,  the  safety  needs,  the  need  for 
belongingness,  esteem  needs  and  the  need  for  self- 
actualization.  Within  the  student  teaching  situation,  it  is 
conjectured  that  the  need  for  esteem  is  important.  Maslow 
considered  that  esteem  needs  can  be  classified  into  two 
subsidiary  sets. 

_ first,  the  desire  for  strength,  for 

achievement,  for  adequacy,  for  mastery  and 
competence,  for  confidence  in  the  face  of  the 
world,  and  for  independence  and  freedom.  Second, 
we  have  what  we  may  call  the  desire  for  reputation 
or  prestige  (defining  it  as  the  respect  or  esteem 
of  other  people)  status,  fame  and  glory, 
dominance,  recognition,  attention,  importance, 
dignity  or  appreciation  (p . 45) . 


He  considered  that  satisfaction  of  the  self-esteem 

need  leads  to  feelings  of  self-confidence,  of  worth  of 

capability  and  of  being  useful  and  necessary  in  the  world; 

hence  it  can  also  be  accepted  that  the  thwarting  of  these 

needs  leads  to  feelings  of  inferiority,  of  weakness,  of 

helplessness.  Maslow  (1970)  concluded 

The  most  stable  and  therefore  most  healthy  self¬ 
esteem  is  based  on  deserved  respect  from  others 
rather  than  on  external  fame  or  celebrity  and 
unwarranted  adulation (p. 46 ) . 
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Self-esteem  and  performance 


The  self-esteem  of  the  student  teacher  in  the 
student  teaching  situation  has  been  studied  (Wright  & 

Tuska, 1965, 1968;  Walberg,  1967,  1968;  and  Walberg  et  al., 
1967)  .  Little  research  of  the  relationship  between  self¬ 
esteem  and  achievement  in  the  student  teaching  situation  has 
been  done.  However,  studies  on  the  relationship  of  a 
student *s  self-concept  of  ability  to  his  own  academic  self¬ 
achievement  have  been  reported.  Brookover,  Thomas  and 
Patterson  (1965)  reported  a  study  using  1050  urban  seventh 
grade  students  in  which  each  child  was  given  the  Self- 
Concept  Ability  Scale  to  determine  the  concept  of  his 
ability,  both  in  general  and  in  particular  subjects.  They 
reported 

1.  There  is  a  significant  and  positive  correlation 
between  self-concept  and  performance  in  the 
academic  role;  this  relationship  is  substantial 
even  when  measured  X.Q.  is  controlled. 

2.  There  are  specific  self-concepts  of  ability 
related  to  specific  areas  of  academic  role 
pg£f ormance ,  which  differ  from  the  general 
self-concept  of  ability.  These  are,  in  some 
subjects  (not  named)  significantly  better 
predictors  of  specific  subject  achievement  than 
is  the  general  self-concept  of  ability. 

3  Self  concept  is  significantly  and  positively 

correlated  with  the  perceived  evaluations  that 
significant  others  hold  of  the  student. 

However,  it  is  the  composite  image  rather  than 
the  images  of  specific  others  that  appears  to 
be  most  closely  correlated  with  the  student* s 
self-concept  in  specific  sub jects (p. 484  ). 

An  interesting  finding  of  this  study  was  that  a  significant 
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proportion  of  those  who  profess  high  self  concepts  of 
ability  surprisingly  do  not  perform  at  comparable  levels. 
From  this  Brookover  et  al.  (1965)  hypothesized  that 
confidence  in  one's  academic  ability  is  a  necessary  but  not 
sufficient  factor  in  determining  scholastic  success. 

The  proposition  that  self-concept  is  related  to 
performance  and  to  the  expectation  of  others  is  postulated 
by  Br embeck, 1 97 1 ;  Borislow,  1965;  and  Diller,  1954. 

Irvin  (1967)  considered  as  a  result  of  a  study  of  the 
sentence  completion  responses  and  scholastic  success  or 
failure  of  171  first  year  college  students  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  that 

It  may  be  that  a  positive  conception  of  one's  self 
as  a  person  is  not  only  more  important  than 
striving  to  get  ahead  and  enthusiasm  for  studying 
and  going  to  school,  but  that  it  is  a  central 
factor  when  considering  optimal  scholastic 
performance  (p. 271 ) . 

Mehrens (1967)  reported  a  study  in  which  142 
graduate  students  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  rated 
themselves  on  traits  which  included  reasoning  power, 
originality,  memory,  alertness,  accuracy,  application,  co 
operation,  moral  attitude,  health  and  zeal  for 
investigation.  As  a  result  of  the  investigation  it  was 
concluded  that  a  student's  self-concept  -  how  he  perceives 
himself  with  respect  to  various  traits  -  is  a  possible 
factor  that  could  contribute  to  an  accurate  prediction  of 
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achievement  in  graduate  school. 


Purkey(1970)  in  an  extensive  review  of  the 

relationship  between  self-concept  and  school  achievement 

stated  that  the  successful  student  is  one  who  is  likely  to 

see  himself  in  essentially  positive  ways  has  been  verified 

by  a  host  of  studies.  Purkey  concluded 

There  is  a  persistent  and  significant  relationship 
between  the  self-concept  and  academic  achievement 
at  each  grade  level,  and  that  change  in  one  seems 
to  be  associated  with  change  in  the  other. 

Studies  have  been  presented  to  indicate  how  the 
successful  student  sees  himself,  and  how  his  self- 
concept  contrasts  with  the  self  image  of  the 
failing  student.  Although  the  data  do  not  provide 
clear-cut  evidence  about  which  comes  first  -  a 
positive  self-concept  or  scholastic  success,  a 
negative  self-concept  or  scholastic  failure  -  it 
does  stress  a  strong  reciprocal  relationship  and 
gives  us  reason  to  assume  that  enhancing  the  self 
concept  is  a  vital  influence  in  improving  academic 
performance  (p. 27) . 


Hersh(1969)  in  an  analytical  approach  to  the 

professional  education  of  teachers  concluded  that  how  a 

teacher  behaves  after  he  leaves  college  is  largely 

determined  by  how  he  has  learned  to  see  himself  and  how  he 

perceives  his  relationship  with  his  students,  to  subject 

matter,  and  to  the  profession  of  teaching.  He  stated 

Of  all  the  perceptions  existing  for  an  individual 
none  is  as  important  as  the  perception  of  his 

self-concept (p. 121 )  . 


Merrill  and  schuchman (1 973 )  considered  that  the 
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student  teacher's  perception  of  seif  is  subjected  to  a 
number  of  forces  within  the  student  teaching  situation, 
principally  the  pupils  ,  the  professional  staff  of  the 
school,  and  particularly  the  co-operating  teacher.  They 
stated 

Some  staff  members,  particularly  the  supervising 
teacher,  will  work  directly  with  the  student 
teacher  who  obviously  will  receive  a  number  of 
direct  impressions  about  himself  from  the  skillful 
teacher  (s)  with  whom  he  is  associated.  The  point 
here  is  that  the  student  teacher  receives  both 
subtle  clues  and  specific  feedback  about  the  kind 
of  person  others  think  he  is.  For  some  student 
teachers,  this  is  supportive.  The  reactions  of 
others  may  confirm  his  conception  of  the  kind  of 
person  he  thinks  he  is  and  wants  to  be.  Other 
reflections  of  self  may  have  meanings  which  will 
vary  or  be  so  contrary  to  the  student  teacher's 
self- perception  that  he  will  have  great  difficulty 
in  accepting  the  information.  If  this  is  the 
case,  the  student  teacher  faces  a  terrific 
learning  task.  He  must  learn  about  himself.  This 
may  mean  that  he  will  want  to  change  as  much  as 
possible  toward  a  new  and  different  self.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  may  mean  that  he  must  accept 
himself  by  acknowledging  certain  limitations  in 
his  skills  and  abilities  which  until  this  time 
could  be  ignored.  The  student  teaching  program, 
therefore,  directly  engages  the  perceptual  field 
of  the  student  teacher  in  a  most  sensitive  area. 
Inevitably,  it  shapes  and  reshapes  his  perception 
of  himself,  and  as  self-perception  changes,  so 
does  the  individual's  behavior  and  outlook (p. 52) . 


Waller  (1967)  found  that  the  significant  people  for 
a  school  teacher  are  other  teachers.  Thus  it  is  claimed 
that  the  respect  of  the  co-operating  teacher  for  the  student 
teacher  in  his/her  charge  can  have  considerable  effect  on 
the  self-concept,  hence  self-esteem,  of  the  student  teacher 
which  has  implication  for  the  success  of  the  student 
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teaching  situation. 

FORMATION  OF  STUDENT  TEACHING  DYADS 

Dyads  are  formed  in  the  student  teaching  situation 
by  decree,  albeit  with  available  informational  input  to  the 
allocating  personnel.  Matching  the  members  of  the  student 
teaching  situation,  particularly  the  ‘fit*  of  the  student 
teacher  and  the  co-operating  teacher,  has  been  considered  to 
be  of  relevance  (Andrews, 1 964 ;  Bennie, 1966;  Johnson, 1 964 ; 
Merrill  S  Schuchman, 1 973)  though  research  on  this  aspect 
has,  as  yet,  been  inconclusive. 

Leslie  (1971)  matched  student  teachers  to  co¬ 
operating  teachers  on  the  basis  of  students'  scores  on  the 
MMPI,  applications  to  student  teaching,  interviews  with 
university  instructors,  student  self  reports,  two 
questionnaires  and  a  Q-sort  plus  an  interview  with  the 
student  teacher.  Sources  of  information  on  the  co-operating 
teachers  were  a  questionnaire  and  interviews  with  university 
supervisors,  school  district  subject  matter  specialists,  and 
selected  district  administrators.  In  addition,  demographic 
variables  such  as  socio-economic  status,  religious 
preferences,  sex,  ages,  and  physical  proximity,  plus 
personality  variables  such  as  sense  of  security,  autonomy, 
innovativeness,  and  progressivism  were  included.  However, 
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the  overall  findings  were  not  clearly  supportive  of  the 

theory.  The  study  concluded 

...it  is  certainly  possible  that  matching  may  be 
productive  if  the  right  variables  are  identified. 
However  there  is  a  serious  flaw  in  the  basic 
theory  because  it  does  not  account  for  the 
continuous  distribution  of  human  traits: 
combinations  of  human  characteristics  just  do  not 
occur  in  neat  packages.  Although  inference  is 
severely  limited,  it  would  seem  that  colleges  of 
education  would  be  ill  advised  for  the  present  to 
spend  great  amounts  of  time  and  effort  in  matching 
co-operating  teachers  with  student 
teachers  (p.  308)  . 


Lucasse (1971 )  studied  the  effect  of  certain 
personality  variables  within  123  student  teacher  -  co¬ 
operating  teacher  dyads  of  a  Michigan  student  teaching 
program.  He  explored  the  relationship  between  the  degree  of 
personality  similarity  within  the  student  teacher  -  co¬ 
operating  teacher  dyad  and  six  aspects  of  the  directed 
teaching  experience:  intra  dyad  communication;  intra  dyad 
evaluation;  stress  in  student  teaching;  feelings  for  the 
student  teacher  by  the  pupils;  success  of  the  student 
teaching  experience;  and,  the  student  teacher's  motivation 
for  a  teaching  career.  One  major  conclusion  from  this  study 
was  that  the  quality  but  not  the  quantity  of  intra  dyad 
communication  was  positively  related  to  intra  dyad 
similarity  on  the  personality  dimension  of  extraversion  - 
£o ver s i on .  In  contrast  to  Leslie's  (1971)  findings, 
Lucasse  concluded 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  directed  teaching  is 
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designed  for  the  primary  benefit  of  the  student 
teacher  and  the  finding  that  the  student  teacher 
is  the  member  most  sensitive  to  the  level  of  intra 
dyad  personality  dissonance,  a  program  to  assure 
low  difference  in  the  student  teacher  -  co¬ 
operating  teacher  match  should  be 
encouraged (p. 6272- A) . 


This  finding  was  supported  by  Brabble  (1 969)  who 
investigated  student  teacher  -  co-operating  teacher 
compatibility  and  its  relation  to  success  in  student 
teaching.  She  concluded  it  was  her  belief  that  improved 
efficiency  and  effectiveness  in  assignment  of  student 
teacher  to  supervising  teachers  represented  one  link  in  the 
chain  of  action  needed  to  improve  this  aspect  of  the  pre 
service  program. 


The  aspects  to  be  considered  in  the  placement  of 

student  teachers  have  been  stated  by  Bennie  (1966)  as 

...the  teaching  fields,  the  personality  of  each 
party,  the  student  teacher's  academic  ability,  the 
socio-economic  level  of  the  pupils,  the  attitude 
of  the  student  teacher  and  the  co-operating 
teacher,  the  competency  of  the  cooperating 
teacher,  and  the  willingness  of  the  school 
administration  to  accept  and  work  with  the  student 
teacher  to  be  assigned. 

Thus  the  selection  of  student  teacher/co-operating  teacher 
dyads  as  currently  practiced  would  appear  to  be  justified  m 
the  absence  of  research  which  will  readily  identify 
qualities  important  to  the  student  teaching  dyad. 


B 


Dyadic  interaction 


The  effect  of  a  satisfactory  relationship  within 

the  student  teaching  dyad  is  hypothesised  to  have  important 

effects  on  the  co-operating  teacher's  actions.  Boy  and 

Pine  (1971)  -  in  discussing  classroom  behavior  -  noted  that 

where  there  is  a  satisfactory  relationship  there  are 

benefits  to  be  gained  for  both  the  student  and  the  teacher. 

They  noted  that  if  the  teacher  deeply  values  the  student, 

then  the  student  will  develop  a  deeper  appreciation  of  his 

own  worth,  will  respect  himself  and  consequently,  will 

respect  the  teacher.  Within  this  atmosphere  the  teacher  is 

likely  to  provide  permissiveness,  described  as 

...an  atmosphere  created  by  a  relationship  which 
reflects  acceptance,  empathy,  respect,  and 
understanding  (p. 1 1 ) . 

They  continued 

The  teacher  does  not  create  an  atmosphere  of 
permissiveness  by  telling  students  they  are  free 
to  express  themselves.  Students  feel  free  to 
explore  their  capacity  for  self  directive  growth 
when  they  experience  permissiveness,  not  from 
being  told  that  they  are  in  a  permissive 
situation.  To  be  permissive  requires  emotional 
security  and  self-acceptance  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher... if  the  student  is  to  grow  and  understand 
the  meaning  of  his  experience,  he  must  feel  free 
enough  to  reveal  his  internal  self  without  fear  of 
contradiction  or  interference  from  the 
teacher  (p.  1 1 )  . 

Support  for  this  position  is  given  by  Wey,(1961); 

Perrodin,  (1961)  ;  Combs,  (1962) ;  Harven,  (1967)  and 
Brabble,  (1  969)  . 
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That  the  development  of  confidence  in  a  teacher 

hence,  by  analogy,  in  a  student  teacher  -  is  important  has 

been  recognized  by  Smith  (1962)  who  stated 

It  is  not  the  knowledge  a  teacher  has  of  his 
subject  matter  or  of  children  or  of  methods  of 
teaching  that  makes  him  a  good  teacher  so  much  as 
the  freedom  to  use  this  knowledge.  I  am  speaking 
here  not  of  external  constraints  to  freedom  but  of 
inner  constraints  imposed  unconsciously  by  the 
teacher  upon  his  own  thinking.  Teachers  rarely 
use  much  of  the  knowledge  they  have  about 
children,  about  methods  of  teaching,  about 
psychology,  they  tend  to  look  outward  for  sources 
of  authority  and  support  for  their  actions  rather 
than  having  an  inner  confidence  in  their  own 
knowledge (p - 3 8 )  . 


Rogers  (1969)  described  freedom  in  education  and 
the  means  to  assist  students  to  become  individuals  who  are 
able  to  take  self-initiated  action  and  to  be  responsible  for 
their  actions  .  He  considered  that  the  teacher  must  have 
trust  in  the  human  organism;  be  sincere;  accept  the 
individual  student  as  having  worth;  and  be  able  to 
understand  the  student's  reaction  from  the  inside.  In 
addition,  the  teacher  should  make  himself  and  his  special 
knowledge  and  experience  clearly  available  to  the  student. 
This  position  is  supported  by  Romey(1972)  and  Combs  (196z.) 

who  stated 

It  is  possible  for  the  supervisor  to  support, 
encourage  and  enhance  a  teacher  in  areas  that  are 
important  to  the  teacher,  thereby  aiding  in  the 
release  of  his  potential (p. 24) 
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For  the  student  teacher,  the  development  of  a 

satisfactory  relationship  within  the  student  teaching  dyad 

is  considered  to  lead  to  a  satisfaction  of  the  self-esteem 

needs  which,  according  to  Maslow(1970)  leads  to 

...feelings  of  self-confidence,  worth,  strength, 
capability,  adequacy,  of  being  useful  and 
necessary  in  the  world (p. 46). 


Effects  of  dyad_relationshi£S 


Cohesiveness  has  been  defined  by 
Festinger, Schachter  and  Back  (1950)  as  the  attraction  of 
membership  in  a  group  for  its  members.  In  a  report  of  a 
study  on  social  pressure  in  informal  groups.  Back  (1958) 

stated 


...the  results  showed  that  an  increase  in 
cohesiveness  , independent  of  its  nature,  will 
produce  the  following  consequences: 

1.  In  the  high  cohesive  groups  the  members  made 
more  effort  to  reach  an  agreement. 

2.  Behavior  in  the  highly  cohesive  groups  was 
more  affected  by  the  situation  than  in  the  low 

cohesive  groups. 

3  In  the  highly  cohesive  groups  the  discussion 
was  more  effective  in  that  it  produced  influence  - 
that  is,  group  members  changed  more  toward  the 
partner's  positions  than  they  did  in  the  less 
cohesive  groups  (p» 32) . 


Thus  cohesiveness  can  manifest  itself  in  many  nays,  ana  many 
different  factors  can  contribute  to  the  same  end  result. 


' 
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Newcomb  et  al.  (1965)  agreed  that 

...cohesiveness  is  a  very  complex  property  of 
groups,  but  it  is  not  everything.  In  this 
respect,  it  is  somewhat  like  individual 
intelligence...  Since  both  individual  intelligence 
and  group  cohesiveness  are  complex,  it  is  clear 
that  no  single  index  of  either  of  them  can  reveal 
all  the  complexities  (p.381). 


The  relationship  between  the  co-operating  teachers 
and  the  student  teachers,  coupled  with  the  effect/s  which 
these  relationships  have,  have  been  the  subject  of  much 
concern,  and  some  research.  Wey(1951)  in  a  study  of  the 
difficulties  of  student  teachers  and  beginning  teachers 
indicated  that  relational  difficulties  with  co-operating 
teachers  were  classified  as  one  of  the  major  problems  of 
student  teachers  in  his  sample.  Harven(1967)  in  an  analysis 
of  216  dissertation  extracts  and  211  articles  written 
between  1942  and  1962  on  the  work  of  co-operating  teachers, 
found  that  the  primary  concern  of  the  co-operating  teacher 
was  his  preparing  for  the  student  teacher  and  making  the 
student  teacher  "feel  at  home"  in  the  new  teaching 
situation.  This  is  interesting  in  view  of  Goodlad's  (1965) 
comment  that  student  teachers  are  more  concerned  with 
survival  than  with  principles,  and  Horowitz • s (1 968)  finding 

...student  teachers  are  more  concerned  with 
personal  needs  and  less  concerned  with  the 
expectations  of  others  than  are  co-operating 

teachers  (p.322) . 


that 
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More  recently  Edgar  (1972)  reported  that  there  is 
evidence  to  suggest  that  practice  teaching  experiences  have 
damaging  consequences  for  the  new  teacher's  self  image  and 
ego-strength.  He  suggests  "...we  should  use  the  affective 
relationships  more  deliberately  in  teacher  education 
(p. 1 71 )  . " 


The  role  of  the  co-operating  teacher  in  the 
student  teaching  situation  has  been  considered  to  be  of 
importance  (see  Troisi,1959;  Nelson, 1  972;  Price, 1972). 
Perrodin  (1 961)  reported  that  student  teachers  made 
significant  improvement  in  professional  attitudes  as 
measured  by  the  MTAI  when  placed  with  co-operating  teachers 
who  had  received  a  special  preparation  program  in 
supervising  student  teachers.  When  co-operating  teachers 
were  trained  to  supervise  beginners,  the  beginners  finished 
their  student  teaching  with  much  more  learner-centred  values 
than  did  most  beginners  at  the  end  of  their  student 
teaching. 


Seperson  and  Joyce  (1973)  more  recently  claimed 
that  the  co-operating  teacher  apparently  really  is  a 
powerful  influence  for  good  or  for  ill.  However,  results  of 
other  research  aimed  to  resolve  questions  concerning  student 
teachers'  attitude  changes  tend  to  be  contradictory 
regarding  the  effect  of  the  interaction  of  the  dyad  on  the 
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attitude  of  the  student  teachers  (Price,  1961;  Perrodin, 
1961;  Corrigan  &  Griswold  ,1963;  Horowitz , 1 965) .  Yee  (1967) 
reported  that: 

Since  these  results  tend  to  conflict  with  the 
findings  of  other  studies  which  point  to  the  co¬ 
operating  teacher  as  the  most  influential  factor 
in  student  teaching,  the  dyadic  relationships  in 
student  teaching  may  be  found  to  vary  with  the 
individual  characteristics  of  the  persons  involved 

(p  .  1 2 )  • 


Stradley  (1 968)  wrote  of  the  need  for  good  rapport 

between  the  student  teacher  and  the  supervisor.  He 

considered  that  there  needs  to  be  an  openness  and  a 

frankness  betweeen  the  two  if  they  are  to  be  able  to 

implement  an  effective  program  geared  to  specific 

individuals  and  to  a  specific  school  environment.  He  stated 

Each  must  have  respect  for  the  other  as  a  person 
and  as  a  member  of  a  teaching  team  if  each  one  is 
to  grow  and  profit  from  the  relationship.  The 
supervising  teacher  must  exhibit  leadership,  but 
not  dominate (p. 19) . 

Stradley  suggested  that  the  co-operating  teacher  and  student 
teacher  must  have  sufficient  rapport  with  each  other  and 
understanding  of  each  other  so  that  the  student  teacher  can 
function  under  the  critical  eye  of  his  co-operating  teacher 
without  feeling  that  his  efforts  are  going  to  be  torn 


asunder . 


General  support  for  the  need  for  a  good 
relationship  was  given  by  Goldhammer  (1969)  who  stated 
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If  good  teaching  requires  intimacy,  empathy, 
sensitivity,  and  psychological  investment,  and  if 
indeed,  it  is  the  relationship  that  teaches, 
rather  than  the  text,  then  supervisees  must  be 
experienced  as  people  ...Their  emotional 
capacities,  their  cognitive  styling,  their  views 
of  life  and  of  the  world,  their  value,  the  terms 
in  which  they  have  learned  to  meet  anxiety,  and 
altogether,  their  relationships  to  themselves 
represent  their  teaching  essence  and  must  be  focal 
in  significant  supervisory  activity  (p. 365) . 


Curtis  and  Andrews  (1 958)  stated  that  when  a  team 
relationship  between  the  co-operating  teacher  and  student 
teacher  is  carefully  promoted,  distance  between  them  will 
lessen  rapidly  and  emotional  tensions  evaporate.  Similarly, 
Sorenson  and  Halpert  (1968)  noted  that  whether  the 
apprehension  which  most  prospective  teachers  experience  in 
the  early  stages  of  student  teaching  is  quickly  overcome  or 
whether  it  persists  will  be  determined  by  the  relationship 
between  candidate  and  supervising  teacher. 


From  the  foregoing  it  would  then  appear  that  the 
relationship  between  the  co-operating  teacher  and  the 
student  teacher  is  an  important  element  within  the  student 
teaching  dyad. 

One  possible  outcome  when  cohesiveness  develops 
within  the  student  teaching  situation  could  be  the 
development  of  a  close  relationship  such  that  the  co¬ 
operating  teacher  and  the  student  teacher  would  regard  each 
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other  as  friends  or  confidants.  Few  people  question  the 
value  of  friendship  in  human  life  -  for  many  persons  the 
bond  with  a  friend  gives  meaning  and  worth  to  all  other 
experience.  Admitting  that  friendship  is  difficult  to 
define,  hence  difficult  to  study,  one  may  accept  that  there 
can  be  marked  difference  in  self-confidence  and  feeling  of 
adequacy  between  a  person  alone  and  a  person  accompanied  by 
his  or  her  friend.  Commentators  on  friendship  have  stressed 
the  importance  of  sincerity  and  straightforwardness 
(Watson, 1966) .  One  of  the  virtues  of  a  good  friendship  is 
that  a  person  feels  secure  with  his  friend.  His  friend 
knows  and  accepts  his  real  self,  therefore  he  need  not 
pretend  or  cover  up.  The  assurance  that  the  friend  will 
understand  and  accept  adds  to  his  own  self-acceptance  and 
confidence . 


There  are  personal  benefits  to  be  gained  from  a 
close  association  which  may  have  implications  for  the 
student  teaching  situation.  Watson  (1966)  reported  that  in 
the  presence  of  an  accepting  friend  a  person  may  be  even 
freer  to  be  oneself  "than  one  is  when  alone  (p. 46) . "  Where 
members  of  a  group  feel  that  they  are  on  the  same  level 
there  is  more  likelihood  that  spontaneous  communication, 
which  is  most  readily  achieved  in  peer  groups,  will  emerge. 
Further,  where  close  associations  between  co-operating 
teachers  and  the  student  teachers  develop,  communication 


about  teaching  will  be  facilitated  and  will  subsequently 
lead  to  the  student  teacher’s  adoption  of  more  effective 
teaching  strategies. 
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Johnson  and  Johnson (1 974)  in  a  most  extensive 
review  of  research  on  co-operative  and  competitive 
instructional  goal  structures  stated  that  there  is 
overwhelming  support  for  their  conclusion  that  "almost  all 
instructional  activities  should  take  place  within  a  co¬ 
operative  goal  struct ure (p.  232)  .  "  In  omnibus  fashion  they 
stated 


...co-operative  goal  structures  should  be  used 
when  instructional  objectives  focus  upon  such 
cognitive  and  affective  outcomes  as  :  problem 
solving  effectiveness;  group  productivity;  ... 
competence  in  co-operative  situations;  ... 
communication  effectiveness;  ...positive  attitudes 
toward  subject  areas,  instructional  activities, 
teachers,  and  other  students;  reduction  of 
prejudice  and  the  appreciation  of  cultural  and 
individual  differences;  development  of  positive 
self-attitudes  and  a  belief  in  one's  basic 
competence  and  worth;  development  of  achievement 
motivation;  development  of  interpersonal  skills; 
and  development  of  behavior  based  upon  intrinsic 
motivation.  A  co-operative  goal  structure  should 
also  be  used  when  educators  wish  to  emphasize 
learning  processes  such  as  :  moderate  levels  of 
anxiety;  positive  interpersonal  relationships  and 
the  related  cohesion  and  psychological  support  and 
safety;  the  reduction  of  hostility  and  conflict 
among  students;  open,  effective,  and  accurate 
communication  among  students;  trust;  mutual 
influence  promoting  achievement  and  task 
orientation;  sharing  of  ideas  and  materials  and 
mutual  helpfulness;  involvement  in  instructional 
activities  and  tasks;  co-ordination  of  efforts  and 
division  of  labor;  and  divergent  and  risk-taking 
thinking  (p. 230) . 
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From  the  extensive  collection  of  studies  used  by 
Johnson  and  Johnson,  two  are  noted  as  examples.  Shaw  (1958) 
contrasted  co-operative  and  competitive  pairs  in  a  motor 
task  and  in  a  memory- reasoning  task.  Although  the  college 
student  subjects  usually  enjoyed  the  competition,  they 
performed  most  efficiently  in  the  co-operatively  structured 
task;  next  best  when  acting  alone;  and  most  poorly  when 
competing.  The  same  result  was  obtained  in  another  study 
(Jones  &  Vroom,1964)  which  compared  jigsaw  puzzle  solutions 
produced  by  two  subjects  working  in  a  situation  where  each 
could  observe  the  progress  of  the  other.  When  told  they 
were  co-operating,  they  achieved  a  higher  total  level  of 
performance  and  gave  more  evidence  of  division  of  labour 
than  they  did  when  they  were  instructed  to  compete  with  each 
other . 


In  other  research,  Watson  (1966)  who  reported  a 
number  of  studies  of  subjects  working  alone  and  later  in 
competition  concluded  that  rivalry  usually  brings  some 
increase  in  effort  and  output,  but  may  have  a  detrimental 
effect  upon  the  quality  of  work.  The  examples  cited  support 
the  claim  by  Newcomb  et  al.  (1965)  that  satisfying 
interpersonal  relations,  like  task  achievement,  are  outcomes 
of  interaction  within  the  group  as  a  whole.  It  is  the 
facilitative  effects  on  members'  interaction  that  enable  a 
highly  cohesive  group  to  develop  the  following 
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characteristics  : 

a.  a  high  level  of  mutual  attraction  among  its  members 
not  necessarily  in  the  form  of  personal  liking,  but 
in  the  general  sense  that  members  attribute  reward 
value  to  each  other; 

b.  shared  attitudes,  including  shared  acceptance  of 
rules;  and 

c.  well-developed  structural  integration;  members'  role 
relationships,  including  those  of  leadership,  are 
understood,  accepted,  and  smoothly  co-ordinated 
(p.486)  . 


Thus  it  seems  evident  that  dyad  members'  success 
in  achieving  a  common  goal  is  likely  to  increase  their 
attraction  toward  one  another,  particularly  when  they  are 
co-participants.  This  outcome  is  predictable  on  theoretical 
grounds  since  attraction  toward  a  person  is  conceptually 
equivalent  to  attributing  reward  value  to  him,  and  since  it 
is  rewarding  to  be  helped  in  achieving  a  desired  goal 
(Newcomb  et  al.1965). 


Although  presently  available  evidence  lends 
support  to  the  view  that  attraction  is  a  consequence  of  goal 
achievement,  Newcomb  et  al.  (1965)  maintain  that  attraction 
may  also  be  an  antecedent  condition,  in  the  sense  of 
contributing  to  the  group's  potential  for  task  success. 


The  research  findings  support  the  contention  that 
the  development  of  a  positively  rewarding  relationship 
within  the  student  teaching  dyad  will  lead  to  the 
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development  of  self-esteem  in  the  student  teacher,  in 
particular  as  it  applies  to  the  student  teaching  situation. 
This  should,  in  turn,  lead  to  the  mutual  development  of  a 
co-operative  goal-setting  structure  for  the  co-operating 
teacher  and  the  student  teacher.  It  is  conjectured  that 
given  a  mutually  satisfying  relationship  within  the  student 
teaching  dyad,  the  student  teacher  will  develop  a  positive 
self-concept  of  him/herself  as  a  teacher,  albeit  a  beginning 
teacher.  As  a  consequence,  the  student  teacher  will  have 
more  confidence;  will  have  less  fear  of  making  mistakes, 
hence  will  take  more  risks;  through  effective  communication 
with  the  co-operating  teacher  there  should  emerge  effective 
planning  and  preparation  for  lessons;  and  finally,  there 
should  be  more  confidence  in  the  student  teacher* s 
interaction  with  the  pupils.  Finally,  since  the  student 
teacher  will  interact  with  the  pupils  in  what  would  be  for 
him  or  her  a  permissive  situation,  the  pupils  within  that 
class  should  benefit  from  the  cohesiveness  of  the 
relationship  by  exhibiting  superior  achievement. 

From  the  foregoing  it  would  then  appear  that  the 
relationship  between  the  co-operating  teacher  and  the 
student  teacher  is  an  important  element  within  the  student 

teaching  dyad. 


Given  the  development  of  a  satisfactory 
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relationship  within  the  student  teaching  dyad,  will  there  be 
positive  effects  on  the  outcomes  of  the  interaction  of  the 
student  teacher  and  the  pupils  in  the  co-operating  teacher's 
class?  Will  student  teachers  associated  with  mutual 
relationships  within  student  teaching  dyads  perform  more 
capably,  the  same  as,  or  less  capably  than  student  teachers 
associated  with  divergent  relationships  within  their  student 
teaching  dyads?  What  difference/s  in  pupil  achievement  can 
be  attributed  to  the  quality  of  the  student  teaching  dyad? 
Will  the  quality  of  the  relationship  within  the  student 
teaching  dyad  affect  the  student  teacher's  self-esteem? 

Does  the  student  teacher's  self-esteem  affect  his 
effectiveness  as  a  student  teacher  as  evidenced  by  pupil 
achievement?  Will  the  student  teacher's  self-esteem  affect 
his  attitude  toward  teaching?  What  factors  within  the 
student  teaching  dyad  affect  the  relationship  between  the 
co-operating  teacher  and  the  student  teacher? 

SOMMARY 


The  first  part  of  this  chapter  discussed  the 
literature  pertaining  to  the  dyad,  the  relationships  within 
the  dyad,  and  the  stability  and  balance  of  the  dyad  over  a 
period  of  time.  The  determination  of  the  dyad  relationship 
and  its  categorization  were  discussed  in  relation  to  the 
constant  striving  of  the  dyad  members  for  the  avoidance  of 
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imbalance. 


The  second  part  of  the  chapter  was  devoted  to  a 
discussion  of  the  development  of  self-concept  and  self¬ 
esteem  in  the  individual  in  its  relation  to  the  significant 
others  with  whom  the  individual  interacts.  The  possible 
effects  of  self-esteem  on  the  individuals  subsequent 
performance  were  investigated. 

The  third  part  of  the  chapter  dealt  with  the 
theory  and  practice  of  the  formation  of  student  teaching 
dyads,  the  subsequent  interaction  of  the  dyad  and  finally 
the  effects  of  dyad  relationships  with  particular  attention 
to  the  effects  of  a  satisfactory  relationship  within  the 
student  teaching  situation  on  the  pupils  within  the 
respective  classes. 

The  final  section  of  this  chapter  explored  the 
possible  effects  on  cognitive  achievement  of  the  pupils  of 
the  co-operating  teacher  which  could  be  attributed  to  the 
actions  of  the  student  teacher  assigned  to  that  class. 


The  theoretical  framework  described  in  this 
chapter  has  been  used  as  the  basis  for  conducting  a 
correlational  study  of  the  relationships  existing  between 
members  of  the  student  teaching  dyad  and  specified  learning 


outcomes  achieved  by  pupils  who  are  associated  with  each 
dyad. 


■ 
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CHAPTER  III 


METHODS  OF  INVESTIGATION  AND  RESEARCH  PROCEDURES 


Introduction 


This  chapter  describes  the  research  design  and 
methodology  chosen  for  the  study.  In  order  to  do  so 
adequately,  the  difficulties  associated  with  any  research 
into  classrooms  were  reviewed.  Where  it  was  possible  to  do 
so,  these  factors  were  taken  into  account  in  the  design  for 
the  study  of  the  dyad  relationships  between  student  teachers 
and  co-operating  teachers  and  the  effects  of  these 
relationships  on  pupil  achievement. 

The  field  of  research  on  teaching  effectiveness  is 
in  a  state  of  development  where  many  findings  are  of  the 
nature  of  "hypotheses  to  be  tested"  rather  than  "conclusions 
to  be  generalized".  This  applies  particularly  to  those 
aspects  of  educational  research  concerning  the  effect  of 
human  relationships  on  educational  achievement. 

The  methods  of  investigation  and  research 
procedures  used  in  this  study  have  been  selected  in  an 
effort  to  apply  research  techniques  to  an  area  acknowledged 
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to  be  extremely  difficult  to  describe  in  empirical  terms. 

Research  design 

The  selected  research  design  has  been  classified 
by  Campbell  and  Stanley  (1973)  as  the  One-group  Pretest- 
Posttest  Design  -  a  design  reported  as  being  widely  used  in 
educational  research.  Even  though  this  design  has 
confounding  extraneous  variables  which  can  jeopardize 
internal  validity,  it  is  used  often  in  educational  research 
presumably  because  the  degree  of  control  required  by  true 
experimental  models  is  very  difficult  to  obtain.  Campbell 
and  Stanley (1973)  note  five  confounding  variables  which 
apply  to  the  pre-test  -  intervention  -  post-test  design. 

The  first  of  these  five  variables  is  "history"  which  may 
account  for  changes  in  post-test  scores  due  to  events 
occurring  in  the  time  interval  betweeen  the  pre-  and  post¬ 
tests.  The  second  factor  cited  as  a  confounding  variable  is 
"maturation"  which  concerns  the  personal  growth  or 
conditions  of  physical  states  of  the  individual  between 
testings.  The  effect  of  "testing"  ,  the  third  variable  , 
has  been  widely  documented  as  being  responsible  for  a  change 
in  post-test  scores  due  to  the  respondents'  familiarity  of 
the  test  by  participation  in  the  pre-test.  Finally, 
"statistical  regression"  is  reported  as  being  the  effect  due 
to  the  imperfect  correlation  between  pre-  and  post-testing 
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with  the  same  instrument  or  parallel  forms  of  the  same  test. 

It  is  acknowledged  that  the  variables  of 
"history",  "maturation",  "testing",  and  "statistical 
regression"  may  have  bearing  on  the  study.  However  whilst 
the  research  design  chosen  had  acknowledged  weaknesses  there 
were  other  considerations,  notably  the  availability  of 
classes  for  use  as  control  groups,  which  were  deciding 
factors  in  its  choice  for  the  study. 

Research  method 

The  research  method  was  selected  to  account  for 
the  difficulties  inherent  in  this  type  of  educational 
research.  Within  a  classroom  it  is  acknowledged  that  there 
£j-0  g  great  number  of  variables  over  which  a  researcher  has 
little  effective  control.  However,  there  are  factors  within 
a  classroom  over  which  a  researcher  can  exert  a  degree  of 
influence,  if  not  control.  These  factors  include  the  time 
of  the  presentation  of  materials,  the  content  of  the 
material  to  be  presented,  and  the  manner  of  presentation. 

In  order  to  take  advantage  of  every  degree  of  influence 
possible,  the  research  method  included  a  control  factor 
whereby  all  co-operating  teachers  and  student  teachers 
received  the  same  instructions  and  materials  for  their 
respective  groups  in  the  form  of  a  self-explanatory  kit. 
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These  kits  were  designed  to  ensure  that,  as  far  as  possible 
within  the  study,  each  action  undertaken  by  the  co-operating 
teacher  or  student  teacher  was  in  conformance  with  the 
proposed  research  methodology. 

One  feature  of  the  research  methodology  apparent 
in  this  study,  as  in  many  other  studies,  is  that  it 
necessitated  production  of  original  research  instruments. 

The  scope  of  the  study  is  parallel,  but  not  identical  to, 
previous  research  work.  As  Rosenshine  and  Martin  (1974) 
point  out,  it  is  regrettable  that  there  is  so  little 
research  built  on  the  research  done  by  other  workers, 
resulting  in  "a  lack  of  integration  of  previous 
research  (p. 11) . "  For  this  reason,  it  was  decided  that  part 
of  this  problem  could  be  overcome  by  using  instruments 
designed  and  researched  by  Yee(1969)  for  a  similar  study  to 
determine  the  independent  variables;  specifically,  the 
relationships  between  the  co-operating  teacher  and  the 
student  teacher,  scored  in  terms  of  valences  indicating 
levels  of  attraction  within  each  relationship. 

METHODOLOGICAL  ASSUMPTIONS 

researcher  made  certain  basic  assumptions 
regarding  the  methodology  used  in  this  project  .  These 
assumptions  are  : 
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(a)  that  there  was  general  acceptance  by  the  co-operating 
teachers  of  the  research  methodology,  the  kits,  and 
their  own  involvement; 

(b)  that  the  kits  supplied  to  the  co-operating  teachers  and 
student  teachers  provided  efficient  communication; 

(c)  that  the  co-erced  involvement  of  the  student  teachers 
did  not  significantly  affect  their  participation  either 
positively  or  negatively,  as  evidenced  by  pupil 
outcomes; 

(d)  that  there  was  general  acceptance  by  the  pupils  that  the 
intervention,  -  the  pre-test,  metrics  lesson  and  post¬ 
test  -  were  legitimate  aspects  of  their  class  work; 

(e)  that  the  subjective  ratings  of  questionnaire  responses 
were  adequately  reliable; 

(f)  that  the  experiences  of  judges  used  for  subjective 
ratings  were  adequately  pertinent;  and 

(g)  that  the  researcher  was  adequately  objective  toward  the 
study. 


LIMITATIONS 

Limitations  to  the  study  may  have  occurred  through 
the  influence  of  the  following  factors: 

(a)  the  nature  of  the  research  and  its  perception  by  co¬ 
operating  teachers  and  student  teachers  as  an  evaluation 
of  their  professional  ability; 
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(b)  the  degree  of  acceptance  by,  and  credibility  to,  the  co¬ 
operating  teachers  and  student  teachers,  of  the 
researcher's  competence; 

(c)  the  non-acceptance  by  some  co-operating  teachers  of 
pupil  outcomes  as  a  method  of  determining  teaching 
effectiveness  (  Appendix  D)  ; 

(d)  the  limitations  of  teaching  to  attain  specific  cognitive 
objectives; 

(e)  the  emotional  stress  toward  the  project  experienced  by 
student  teachers  ; 

(f)  the  inexperience  of  student  teachers  in  the  use  of 
accepted  teaching  strategies; 

(g)  the  possible  lack  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  research 
'blind',  which  was  built  into  the  instructions; 

(h)  the  relatively  short  time  the  co-operating  teacher  and 
student  teacher  had  had  for  interaction  before  the  study 
was  undertaken; 

(i)  the  limitation  of  interaction  with  co-operating 
teachers,  in  general,  due  to  the  constraints  associated 
with  a  one  year  teacher  education  program;  and 

(j)  the  fact  that  student  teachers  were  not  volunteers  to 
the  research  project. 


, 
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PILOT  STODY 

Purposes  of  pilot  study 

The  pilot  study  was  conducted  to  achieve  the 
following  purposes: 

1.  to  develop  a  Metric  Linear  Measurement 

Test  (MLMT)  suitable  for  use  as  a  pre-  and  post- 
test  instrument  for  the  study; 

2.  to  establish  test-retest  reliability  for  the 
developed  instrument;  and 

3.  to  field  test  the  instructions  for 
administering  the  test,  and  instructions  for 
marking  and  scoring  the  optical  scoring  sheets 
to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  MLMT. 

Design  of  the  pilot  study 

One  class  in  an  urban  elementary  school  was 
reguested  to  participate  in  the  study.  This  class  was 
selected  by  the  researcher  because:  (a)  it  was  in  an  area 
considered  similar  to  other  areas  in  which  respondent 
schools  were  located;  (b)  the  classroom  teacher  had  been 
associated  previously  with  the  researcher  and  a  similar 
class  of  education  students;  and,  (c)  frank  and  critical 
responses  could  be  anticipated  from  the  teacher. 
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The  pilot  study  was  conducted  over  a  period  of 
five  weeks.  Parallel  forms  of  the  MLMT  were  administered  as 
a  pre  -  test  by  the  class  teacher  on  two  successsive 
mornings.  Optical  scoring  sheets  were  used  successfully  by 
the  children  and  these  sheets  were  hand  scored  by  the  class 
teacher  with  the  use  of  a  marking  key. 

The  revised  test  derived  from  the  items  considered 
most  suitable  from  the  initial  parallel  forms  of  the  MLMT 
was  administered  to  the  same  class  five  weeks  after  the  pre¬ 
test.  The  scores  from  this  testing  and  the  scores  from  the 
items  on  the  previous  parallel  forms  of  the  test  were 
machine  marked  and  card  punched  for  test-retest  computer 
analysis. 

Results_of _ thepilot  study 

The  pilot  study  resulted  in  modifications 
suggested  by  the  teacher  being  incorporated  into  the 
instructions  for  the  administration  and  subsequent  marking 
of  the  revised  forms  of  the  MLMT. 

Test  re-test  reliability  of  the  MLMT  was 
established  at  a  satisfactory  level  (Spearman  rho  =  0.73). 
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SELECTION  OF  SAMPLE 


The  sample  for  the  study  comprised  selected  student 
teachers  from  the  Professional  Diploma  program  in  Elementary 
Education  at  the  University  of  Alberta  during  the  Fall  Term, 
1974,  and  the  co-operating  teachers  and  classes  associated 
with  this  program. 

The  student  teachers  in  this  program  were  chosen 
because  their  interaction  with  the  schools  was  continuous 
during  an  academic  term. 

The  co-operating  teachers  were  all  volunteers  to 
the  study  and  many  had  been  associated  with  the  program 
during  the  academic  year  1973-1974.  All  co-operating 
teachers  who  were  invited  to  participate  in  the  study 
consented  to  do  so. 


INSTRUMENTATION 

The  study  drew  from  six  data  sources: 

a)  Pupil  achievement  was  selected  as  the  criterion 
of  the  student  teacher  intervention.  Achievement  scores 
were  obtained  by  pre-  and  post  tests  administered  by  the  co¬ 
operating  teacher  of  that  class.  The  Metric  Linear 


Measurement  Test  prepared  for  this  study  was  used.  The 
scoring  procedures,  as  outlined  below,  were  used. 
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b)  Co-operating  teachers  and  student  teachers 
provided  introspective  data  on  interpersonal  relationships 
within  each  student  teaching  dyad.  The  co-operating 
teacher's  relationship  with  the  student  teacher  and  the 
student  teacher's  relationship  with  the  co-operating  teacher 
were  described,  respectively,  by  using  the  "My  Student 
Teacher"  and  "My  Co-operating  Teacher"  questionnaires  as 
developed  by  Yee(1967)  (  Appendices  A , B) . 

The  reliability  of  the  questionnaires  had  been 
determined  by  use  of  Horst  coefficients.  Yee(1967)  reported 
that 

Results  of  our  reliability  tests  indicated  that 
the  instruments  used  in  this  study  were  internally 
consistent  and  did  produce  (measures  of)  attitude 
relationships (p-52) . 

Data  from  these  instruments  were  used  to  determine 
the  valences  which  existed  within  each  student  teaching  dyad 
by  allocating  valences  as  either  positive  (+)  or  negative  (-) 
with  respect  to  the  aggregate  score  being  above  or  below  the 
mean  for  that  grade. The  composite  valence  of  the  student 
teacher/co-operating  teacher  dyad  was  determined  by 
combining  the  individual  valences  for  the  student  teacher 


and  the  co-operating  teacher. 
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c)  Observation  by  the  co-operating  teacher  of  the 
student  teacher's  lesson  was  conducted  using  an  observation 
schedule  constructed  by  the  researcher.  In  view  of  the 
absence  of  any  measure  of  reliability  among  raters  the 
information  obtained  from  this  instrument  has  limited  use. 
However,  it  did  provide  a  concurrent  rating  of  each  co¬ 
operating  teacher's  perception  of  the  success  of  the 
intervention  lesson. 

d)  Demographic  information  was  provided  by  co¬ 
operating  teachers  on  the  My  Student  Teacher  questionnaire 
developed  by  Yee(1967). 

e)  A  questionnaire  administered  subsequent  to  the 
intervention  was  used  to  gain  demographic  and  reactive 
information  from  the  student  teachers (Appendix  C) . 

f)  An  open-ended  interview  with  all  co-operating 
teachers  and  student  teachers  was  conducted  subsequent  to 
the  intervention  to  determine  the  reaction  of  the  groups  to 
the  research.  This  information  was  not  intended  to  be 
treated  statistically  but  to  provide  anecdotal  suppport,  as 
a  cross  check,  for  observed  aspects  of  the  research.  The 
provision  of  an  opportunity  for  discussion  of  the  study 
among  involved  personnel  and  the  researcher  was  a  conscious 
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secondary  purpose. 


INSTRUCTION  KITS 

Instruction  kits  were  prepared  for  co-operating 
teachers  and  student  teachers  to  ensure  that  all 
participants  received  exactly  the  same  instructions  as  other 

members  of  their  respective  groups. 

Co-operating  teacher  kit 

The  kit  supplied  to  each  co-operating  teacher 
contained  instructions  and  materials  for  the  intervention 
(Appendix  C) . 

1.  Confidential  Summary  for  Co-operating  Teachers  provided 
information  about  the  conduct  of  the  test. 

2.  Instructions  for  the  administration  of  the  Metric  Linear 

Measurement  Test. 

3.  Metric  Linear  Measurement  Test  Forms. 

4.  Optical  scoring  answer  sheets. 

5.  Answer  Key  for  scoring  the  Metric  Linear  Measurement 
Test. 

6.  My  Student  Teacher  -  Part  2  questionnaire. 

7.  observation  of  Student  Teacher's  Lesson  questionnaire 

8.  Envelope  for  sealed  return  of  My  Student  Teacher  -  Part 


2  questionnaire. 
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Student  teacher  kit 


Each  participating  student  teacher  was  supplied 

with  a  kit  of  instructions  and  materials  to  be  used  in  the 

intervention  (Appendix  B) .  Included  in  this  kit  were: 

1.  A  short  article  entitled  Does  Student  Teaching  Make  a 
Difference  to  Children's  Attainment?  which  served  as  an 
introduction  to  the  set  of  instructions  for  the  conduct 
of  the  lesson: 

2.  Extract  from  Harmer ,  Teaching  Strateg ie s  f or_S tuden t 
Teachers ,  (1969) 

3.  Information  regarding  metric  linear  measurement  units. 

4.  Summary  Analysis  Sheet  of  pre-test  in  Metric  Linear 
Measurement  Test. 

5.  Hierarchical  List  of  Objectives  in  the  Metric  Linear 
Measurement  Test. 

6.  My  Co-operating  Teacher  questionnaire. 

7.  Envelope  for  sealed  return  of  My  Co-operating  Teacher 
questionnaire. 


THE  INTERVENTION 

Form_of_the__inter  vent  ion 

The  intervention  for  the  study  was  in  the  form  of 
a  thirty* minute  lesson  on  metric  linear  measurement  units. 


Each  student  teacher  was  asked  to  teach  this  lesson  to  the 
same  class  to  which  he  had  been  assigned  for  the  term. 
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To  ensure  that  there  would  be  as  much  consistency 
as  possible,  it  was  decided  that: 

1.  All  instructions  for  co-operating  teachers  and  student 
teachers  would  be  supplied  in  kit  form. 

2.  The  student  teacher  would  receive  two  (2)  days  notice  of 
his/her  involvement  in  the  study,  hence  all  students  had 
the  same  number  of  days  to  prepare  the  required  lesson. 

3.  The  student  teacher  would  be  asked  to  be  responsible  for 
all  planning  and  execution  of  the  lesson. 

4.  co-operating  teachers  were  not  to  be  available  for 
consultation  for  any  aspect  of  this  lesson. 

5.  Co-operating  teachers  were  asked  to  observe,  and  record 
their  observations  of  the  lesson. 

6.  Co-operating  teachers  and  student  teachers  recorded 
their  perceptions  of  each  other  immediately  following 
the  intervention. 

Co-operating_teacher^s_role_in_the_ intervention 

In  an  endeavour  to  minimize  the  sources  of 
variance  which  are  inherent  in  a  study  of  this  nature,  the 
co-operating  teacher's  role  in  the  intervention  was  as 
structured  as  circumstances  would  allow. 
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To  ensure  uniformity  in  behavior,  the  co-operating 
teacher  was  requested  to  provide  the  student  teacher  with 
his/her  instruction  kit  for  the  lesson,  two  days  prior  to 
the  intervention. 

At  the  time  of  the  intervention  the  co-operating 
teacher  was  asked  to  perform  two  tasks.  Firstly  the  co¬ 
operating  teacher  was  requested  to  ensure  that  there  would 
be  smooth  transistion  from  whatever  class  activity  was 
underway  immediately  prior  to  the  lesson  undertaken  by  the 
student  teacher,  and  secondly,  to  observe  the  student 
teacher  *s  lesson  and  mark  the  "Observation  of  Student 
Teacher  1 s  Lesson"  questionnaire (Appendix  A). 

On  the  same  day  of  the  metrics  lesson  taught  by 
the  student  teacher  the  co-operating  teacher  was  requested 
to  complete  the  Hy  Student  Teacher  -  Part  2  questionnaire 
and  seal  the  completed  questionnaire  in  the  envelope 
provided  for  its  return  to  the  researcher. 

Student_t  eacher  j_s_role_in_the_int  erven  tion 

The  student  teacher’s  role  in  the  intervention  was 
determined  to  a  large  extent  by  the  instructions  he  received 
in  the  kit  supplied  via  the  co-operating  teacher  two  days 
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before  the  appointed  time  for  the  iessson.  In  these 
instructions  the  student  teacher  was  asked  to  prepare  for 
the  metrics  lesson  by  using  the  materials  supplied  in  the 
kit.  The  student  was  asked  to: 

a)  read  the  instructions  for  the  exercise; 

b)  interpret  the  summary  of  the  class*  pre-test 

achievement  on  the  Metrics  Linear  Measurement 

# 

Test ; 

c)  determine  the  objectives  for  the  lesson  by 
reference  to  the  list  of  hierarchical  objectives 

provided; 

d)  select  a  teaching  strategy  for  the  lesson; 

e)  select  the  content  for  the  lesson  from  the 
metrics  information  provided;  and 

f)  develop  the  teaching  resources,  aids  for  the 
lesson. 

Two  days  after  receiving  the  instruction  kit  the 
student  teacher  taught  a  thirty-minute  lesson  on  metrics  to 
the  class.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  lesson  the  student 
teacher  completed  the  My  Co-operating  Teacher  questionnaire 
and  sealed  the  completed  questionnaire  in  the  envelope 
provided  for  its  return  to  the  researcher. 
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Choice  of  metric  linear  measurement  units  for  intervention 


Popham(1971)  discussed  the  rationale,  development 
and  validation  of  performance  tests  of  teaching  proficiency 
and  noted,  with  respect  to  the  choice  of  the  topic  for  the 
test,  that 

.•.it  should  take  10  hours  or  less  to  teach... 

Second,  to  reduce  the  likelihood  of  previous 
student  exposure  to  the  material,  the  topic  should 
not  be  currently  taught  in  the  schools.  Third, 
the  topic  should  require  no  specified  set  of 
student  entry  behaviors  dependent  upon  previous 
instruction.  Fourth,  the  topic  should  be  able  to 
be  inserted  logically  at  any  point  in  the 
curriculum.  A  last  requirement  for  the  topic  was 
that  it  be  so  acceptable  to  teachers  that  they 
would  feel  it  important  enough  to  employ  (p. 108) . 


In  the  selection  of  metric  linear  measurement 
units  for  the  study  the  researcher  was  aware  of  several 
aspects  which  favoured  these  units. 


During  the  period  1975  -  1980  Canada  will  convert 
to  the  exclusive  use  of  metric  units,  hence  metric  units  are 
relevant  to  the  elementary  school  curriculum.  For  this 
reason,  co-operating  teachers  were  aware  of  the  need  for  the 
introduction  of  metrics  into  their  classroom  activities  and 
welcomed  the  opportunity  which  was  presented  through  the 
intervention.  Pupils,  too,  were  aware  of  the  impending 
change  to  metrics,  and  their  eventual  need  to  learn  the 


units. 
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The  metric  units  suited  the  purposes  of  this 
research  study,  for,  despite  the  high  interest  in  metrics, 
the  formal  introduction  and  teaching  of  units  had  not  begun 
in  the  classrooms  being  studied  at  the  time  of  the 
intervention.  Thus,  not  only  were  the  units  new  material 
for  the  children  but  gains  on  the  Metric  Linear  Measurement 
Test  might  logically  be  attributed  to  the  intervention 
lesson.  In  addition,  the  nature  of  the  units  made  them 
suitable  for  teaching  to  a  range  of  pupil  ability  levels  and 
to  a  range  of  teaching  strategies  chosen  by  student 
teachers. 

Finally,  from  a  computational  aspect,  the 
mathematical  nature  of  the  material  lends  itself  to  the 
measurement  of  change  in  pupils*  scores. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  it  was  believed  that  the 
inclusion  of  the  units  on  Metric  Linear  Measurement  as  part 
of  the  normal  ongoing  classroom  activities  would  be  accepted 
by  both  co-operating  teachers  and  pupils. 

FIELD  PROCEDURES 

The  field  procedures  for  this  study  are  presented 
below  in  order  of  occurrence. 
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Student  teachers  in  this  program  began  a  part-time 
student  assistantship  with  their  co-operating  teachers  at 
least  three  weeks  prior  to  the  full-time  student  teaching 
experience. 

The  co-operating  teachers  who  were  to  participate 
in  the  research  study  were  approached  early  in  the  terra 
before  students  began  to  spend  full  time  with  them  in  their 
classrooms.  They  were  informed  about  the  probable 
procedures  and  time  commitment  for  their  involvement  in  the 
study  before  being  invited  to  participate  in  the  study. 

In  the  two  week  period  before  the  commencement  of 
full-time  student  teaching  the  co-operating  teachers  were 
supplied  personally  by  the  researcher  with  the  kits 
detailing  their  involvement  in  the  research  project.  The 
role  of  the  co-operating  teacher  in  the  research  was 
explained  as  clearly  as  possible  through  discussions  which 
included  reference  to  the  supplied  materials.  Co-operating 
teachers  completed  the  My  Student  Teacher  -  Part  1 
guest ionnaire  at  the  time  of  this  discussion. 

Three  days  before  the  commencement  of  the  full¬ 
time  student  teaching  experience  the  co-operating  teachers 
used  the  instructions  and  MLMT  tests  supplied  with  the  Co- 
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operating  Teacher  Kit  to  pre-test  the  pupils  in  their 
classes . 


During  the  week  prior  to  full-time  student 
teaching,  all  student  teachers  in  the  Professional  Diploma 
after  Approved  Degree  program  who  were  to  be  involved  in  the 
research  attended  a  class  conducted  by  their  respective 
professors.  The  class  introduced  students  to  the  variety  of 
teaching  methods  described  by  Harmer  (1 969 )  in  a  chapter  on 
•'Teaching  Methods". 

During  the  week  prior  to  full-time  student 
teaching  the  researcher  also  advised  students  that  the 
program  they  were  in  was  to  be  evaluated  and  that  some  of 
them  would  be  randomly  chosen  to  be  a  part  of  the 
evaluation.  Considerable  effort  was  made  by  the  researcher 
to  assure  student  teachers  that  the  evaluation  was  not 
intended  as  an  assessment  of  their  individual  abilities. 

During  the  first  week  that  the  student  teachers 
were  in  the  classrooms  full-time,  co-operating  teachers  were 
supplied  with  a  kit  of  instructions  to  be  given  to  the 
student  teacher.  Included  in  the  kit  were  the  pre-test 
results  of  the  Metric  Linear  Measurement  Test  for  the  class 
to  be  taught  (Appendix  B) .  Instructions  for  the  co-operating 
teacher  regarding  the  issuing  of  the  kits  to  the  student 


teacher  were  included  in  the  Co-operating  Teacher  Kit  with 
which  they  had  been  previously  supplied. 
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On  the  first  day  of  the  second  week  of  student 
teaching,  the  student  teachers  were  supplied  with  their 
Student  Teacher  Kits  by  the  co-operating  teachers. 

Two  days  after  they  had  received  these  kits  -  on 
the  third  day  of  the  second  week  of  full-time  student 
teaching  -  student  teachers  taught  the  Metrics  lesson. 
Concurrent  with  this  lesson,  co-operating  teachers  observed 
the  student  teacher  and  recorded  their  perceptions  of  the 
lesson  on  the  Observation  of  Student  Teacher's  Lesson 
Questionnaire  supplied  in  the  Co-operating  Teacher's  Kit. 

Immediately  subsequent  to  the  intervention, 
student  teachers  and  co-operating  teachers  completed  the  My 
Co-operating  Teacher  and  My  Student  Teacher  -  Part  2 
questionnaires,  respectively. 

On  the  fourth  day  of  the  second  week  of  student 
teaching,  the  co-operating  teachers  administered  the  Metric 
Linear  Measurement  Test  as  a  post-test.  Pupils'  scores  from 
the  post-test  were  collected  by  the  researcher,  processed, 
and  feedback  on  the  pupils'  achievement  was  supplied  to  the 
co-operating  teachers  and  student  teachers  by  the  first  day 
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of  the  third  week  of  student  teaching. 

The  post-intervention  discussion/interviews  with 
student  teachers  were  conducted  by  the  researcher  during  the 
third  and  final  week  of  the  full-time  student  teaching 
experience . 

During  the  week  immediately  following  their  return 
to  campus,  student  teachers  were  administered  the 
questionnaires  designed  to  collect  their  demographic  data. 

In  the  two  weeks  following  the  completion  of  the 
student  teaching  period,  discussion/interviews  were 
conducted  with  the  co-operating  teachers  in  all  schools. 

The  achievement  data  on  children  involved  in  the 
research  were  obtained  from  school  records  by  the  researcher 
soon  after  the  intervention. 

The  materials  for  the  research  project  were 
distributed  and  collected  by  the  researcher.  The  target 
deadlines  for  completing  each  stage  in  the  study  were  met. 
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DATA  COLLECTION  AND  STATISTICAL  ANALYSIS 

The  data  for  the  study  were  collected  in  the 

following  forms: 

(a)  Pre-test  scores  on  the  MLMT  were  obtained  from  co¬ 
operating  teacher  scored  summaries  of  pre-test  raw 
scores,  derived  from  pupils'  optical  scoring  sheets. 

(b)  Post-test  scores  on  MLMT  were  obtained  from  co-operating 
teacher  scored  summaries  of  post-test  raw  scores. 

(c)  The  My  Student  Teacher  and  Observation  of  Student's 
Lesson  forms  were  submitted  by  co-operating  teachers 
sealed  in  envelopes  supplied  in  their  kits.  These  forms 
were  subsequently  collated  and  scored  by  the  researcher 
and  three  graduate  students  in  Education. 

(d)  The  My  Co-operating  Teacher  forms  were  submitted  by 
student  teachers  sealed  in  envelopes  supplied  in  their 
kits.  These  forms  were  scored  by  the  researcher  using 
the  marking  key  designed  and  validated  by  Yee(1968). 

(e)  The  interviews  with  co-operating  teachers  and  student 
teachers  were  tape  recorded  by  the  researcher.  A 
schedule  designed  to  provide  a  minimal  structure  for  the 

interviews  was  used. 

(f)  Student  teacher  demographic  data  were  provided  by  self- 
report  questionnaires. 

(g)  The  pupils'  standardized  test  achievement  data  were 
obtained  from  the  pupils'  Cumulative  Record  Cards  kept 
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in  their  respective  schools. 


SCORING  PROCEDORES 


The  dependent  variables  for  the  study  were 
measures  of  the  achievement  of  the  pupils  according  to 
grade.  These  were  determined  by  means  of  pre-  and  post¬ 
tests  scores  on  the  Metric  Linear  Measurement  Test  developed 
by  the  researcher. 

The  measures  of  pupil  achievement  were  developed 
from  the  raw  gain  scores  for  each  class  which  were 
calculated  by  subtracting  each  pupil's  pre-test  score  from 
his/her  post-test  score,  summing  these  scores  for  the  class 
then  dividing  the  total  by  the  number  of  children  who 
completed  the  tests. 

(a)  The  raw  gain  scores  of  all  pupils  for  whom  IQ 
scores  were  available  were  first  used  to  determine  the 
relationship  between  raw  gain  scores  attainment  on  the  MLMT 
and  the  IQ  scores.  No  relationship  between  raw  gain  scores 
and  IQ  was  found  for  those  pupils  for  whom  IQ  scores  were 

available. 


(b)  On  the  basis  of  this  finding  it  was  assumed 


that  there  was  no  relationship  between  the  raw  gain  score 


. 
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and  IQ  level  of  all  participating  children.  Hence  raw  gain 
scores  for  all  pupils  who  completed  both  the  pre-  and  post¬ 
tests  of  the  MLMT  were  used  to  develop  ratings  of 

achievement.  The  mean  raw  gain  score  for  each  class  was 

compared  with  (a)  the  mean  raw  gain  score  for  all  classes  in 
the  same  grade,  and  (b)  the  mean  raw  gain  score  for  the 
sample.  Each  class*  achievement  was  rated  as  positive  (+)  or 
negative  (-)  according  to  its  position  above  or  below  both 
the  grade  and  sample  means,  respectively. 

Example: (Scores  hypothetical) 

Mean  raw  gain  score  (Class,,X",  Grade  4)  =  23.6% 

Mean  raw  gain  score  for  all  Grade  4  classes  =  25.2% 

Mean  raw  gain  score  for  the  sample  =  23.2% 

Grade  rating  for  class  score  =  23.6  <  25.2  =  negative  (-) 
Sample  rating  for  class  score  =  23.6  >  23.2  =  positive  (+) 
Thus  for  each  class  there  were  two  ratings 
produced:  (a)  the  class  mean  raw  gain  score  compared  to  all 
mean  scores  for  that  grade,  and  (b)  the  class  mean  raw  gain 
score  compared  to  all  mean  scores  for  the  sample. 

(c)  The  use  of  post-test  scores  adjusted  for  pre¬ 
test  attainment  is  an  alternative  method  for  developing 
achievement  scores.  In  the  present  study  there  was  a  very 
low  relationship  between  the  pupils*  pre-  and  post-test 
scores.  If  there  had  been  sufficiently  high  correlation 
between  pupils*  pre-  and  post-test  scores  it  was  intended  to 
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adjust  scores  by  regression  analysis  techniques.  However 
since  the  low  correlation  between  pre-  and  post-test  scores 
rendered  this  technique  inappropriate  the  use  of  the  raw 
gain  score  as  one  measure  of  pupil  achievement  was  adopted. 

(d)  An  additional  measure  of  pupil  achievement 
called  the  class  "index  of  achievement"  based  on  the  pupils' 
raw  gain  scores  was  compiled  in  the  following  manner: 

(i)  Each  pupil's  raw  gain  score  was  rated  according  to  an 
increase  or  decrease  in  the  number  of  objectives  they  had 
scored  correctly.  A  pupil  whose  raw  gain  score  was  two  or 
more  objectives  higher  on  post-test  than  on  pre-test  was 
indexed  as  positive  (+)  whilst  a  pupil  whose  raw  gain  score 
was  two  or  more  objectives  lower  on  post-test  than  on  pre¬ 
test  was  indexed  as  negative  (-).  A  pupil's  post-test  score 
which  was  either  one  objective  above  or  below  the  pre-test 
score  was  judged  to  be  inconclusive  and  was  not  included  in 
this  calculation. 

(ii)  The  index  of  achievement  for  each  class  was  calculated 

by  use  of  the  formula  (A-B) 100/N  where 

A  =  Number  of  pupils  in  a  class  indexed  as  positive (+) 

B  =  Number  of  pupils  in  a  class  indexed  as  negative  (-) 

N  =  Total  of  pupils  in  class  who  took  both  tests. 

Example 

Number  of  pupils  indexed  as  positive  .  -  10 

Number  of  pupils  indexed  as  negative  b 


oq 
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Total  of  pupils  in  class  who  took  both  tests  ...  =25 

Index  of  Achievement  =  (A-B)100/N 

=  (10-6) 1 00/N  =  16.0 

(iii)  The  index  of  achievement  for  each  class  was  compared 
with  the  mean  index  of  achievement  for  the  classes  of  that 
grade,  and  with  the  mean  index  of  achievement  for  the 
sample.  The  index  of  achievement  for  each  class  was  twice 
rated  as  positive  (+)  or  negative  (-)  when  it  was  either  above 
or  below,  respectively,  the  grade  and  sample  means. 

Example 

Class  index  of  achievement .  =  16.0 

Grade  mean  index  of  achievement  .  =  13.2 

Class  rating  positive (+) 

Sample  mean  index  of  achievement  ....  =  18.3 

Sample  rating  negative  (-) 

The  correlation  between  the  mean  raw  gain  score 
and  the  *  index  of  achievement*  for  each  class  was 
statistically  significant  (Pearson  r  =  0.79). 

Consistent  Gain  Score 


A  Consistent  Gain  Score  rating  was  developed  from 
the  two  rating  of  each  class's  raw  gain  score  relative  to 
the  grade  and  sample  mean  raw  gain  scores,  and  from  the  two 
ratings  of  the  class's  index  of  achievement  rating  relative 
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to  the  mean  index  of  achievement  scores  for  the  grade  and 


the  sample.  When  all  the  ratings  for  a  class  relative  to 
these  four  mean  achievement  measures  were  positive,  the 
class  was  assigned  to  the  Consistent  High  Gain  group.  When 
the  four  ratings  for  a  class  were  all  negative  the  class  was 
assigned  to  the  Consistent  Low  Gain  group.  Classes  in  which 
the  ratings  were  not  either  all  positive  or  all  negative 
were  assigned  to  the  Inconsistent  Gain  Group. 


Examples  (a)  Class  Y 
Rating  relative  to 
Rating  relative  to 
Rating  relative  to 
Rating  relative  to 
Class  Y  assigned  to 
(b)  Class  Z 
Rating  relative  to 
Rating  relative  to 
Rating  relative  to 
Rating  relative  to 
Class  Z  assigned  to 


grade  mean  raw  score  .  + 

sample  mean  raw  gain  score  .  + 

grade  index  of  achievement  .  + 

sample  index  of  achievement  ....  + 

Consistent  High  Gain  Group 

grade  mean  raw  gain  score  . 

sample  mean  raw  gain  score  .  + 

grade  index  of  achievement  .  + 

sample  index  of  achievement  ....  + 

Inconsistent  Gain  group 


Da t a  processing  and  gtatist ical_anal ysis 

Machine  calculations  were  made  using  the  IBM 
360/67  computer  programs  provided  by  the  Division  of 
Educational  Research  Services  of  the  University  of  Alberta. 
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Optical  scoring  sheets  (General  Purpose  Answer 
Sheet  1)  were  used  for  pupils*  responses  on  both  tests  of 
the  Metric  Linear  Measurement  Test.  These  sheets  were 
machine  scored  and  punched. 

Appropriate  computer  programs  were  used  to 

calculate : 

a)  gain  scores  from  pre-  and  post-test  raw  scores. 

Pearson  correlations  between  achievement  (gain  scores) 
and  I.Q.  scores. 

c)  Pearson  correlations  between  pre-test  and  post-test 
scores  on  the  MLMT. 

d)  Pearson  correlations  among  co-operating  teacher  and 
student  teacher  demographic  variables;  My  Student 
Teacher  and  My  Co-operating  Teacher  questionnaire 
responses;  and,  the  dependent  variable. 

Additional  calculations  by  the  researcher 

included ; 

a)  Kruskal-Wallis  one-way  analysis  of  variance  by  ranks 
for  determining  the  degree  of  association  between  pupil 
achievement  and 


i. 


11. 


the  valences  of  the  student  teaching  dyads,  and 
the  teaching  strategies  used  for  the 
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intervention. 

The  Kruskall-Wallis  test  is  a  most  suitable  non- 

parametric  technique  for  determining  whether 

...the  differences  among  the  samples  signify 
genuine  population  differences  or  whether  they 
represent  merely  chance  variations  such  as  are  to 
be  expected  among  several  random  samples  from  the 
same  population  (Siegel,  1956,  p.184). 

b)  Fisher  Exact  Probability  Tests  for  determining  the 
relationship  between  pupil  achievement  and 

i.  the  rating  determined  by  the  co-operating 

teacher's  responses  on  the  My  Student  Teacher 
questionnaire, 

ii.  the  rating  determined  by  the  student  teacher's 
responses  on  the  My  Co-operating  Teacher 
questionnaire,  and 

iii.  the  dyad  "balance"  or  "imbalance"  relationships 
indicated  by  the  valences  (++ ,  — )  and  (♦-,-+), 
respectively. 

The  Fisher  Exact  Probability  Test  is  a  useful  non- 
parametric  test  for  two  independent  samples.  Siegel  (1956) 
notes  that  it  is  used 

_ when  the  scores  from  two  independent  random 

samples  all  fall  into  one  or  the  other  of  two 
mutually  exclusive  classes  (p. 96) . 
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Subjective  Ratings 

Three  items  on  the  My  Student  Teacher 
questionnaire  (Part  1:  nos. 4  &  5;  Part  2:  no.  3)  elicited 
comments  about  specific  aspects  of  the  program,  hence 
required  subjective  assessments.  In  order  to  provide  an 
unbiased  judgment  of  these  items  ,  three  doctoral  students 
in  Education  who  were  not  associated  with  either  this 
research  or  the  Professional  Diploma  program  were  asked  to 
assess  the  scores  for  these  items  on  a  seven  point  scale 
ranging  from  "very  unsatisfactory"  to  "very  satisfactory". 
Subsequent  to  the  marking  of  these  items  the  inter-rater 
reliability  of  these  markers  was  determined  using  the 
Spearman  rank  correlation  co-efficient  test.  The  calculated 
Spearman  correlation (rho=0. 73)  was  considered  to  indicate  a 
satisfactory  level  of  inter-rater  reliability. 

The  lesson  plans  produced  for  the  metrics  lesson 
were  subjectively  rated  by  two  graduate  students  in 
Education  and  the  researcher.  A  proforma  developed  by 
0berg(1975)  was  used  to  rate  the  lesson  plans (Appendix  F) . 
The  degree  of  agreement  among  raters  was  subsequently 
calculated  as  69%  agreement. 


' 
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Summary 


This  chapter  has  described  the  choice  of  the 
research  design  and  the  development  of  the  research 
methodology.  The  assumptions  which  supported  the  research 
methodology  have  been  stated  and  the  limitations  pertinent 
to  this  educational  research  on  student  teaching  have  been 
acknowledged . 

The  selection  of  co-operating  teachers  and  student 
teachers  and  their  respective  roles  in  the  intervention  have 
also  been  described.  The  intended  use  of  the  kits  which 
were  developed  to  gather  information  about  the  intervention 
has  been  presented  in  detail. 

Finally,  the  field  procedures  including  the 
development  of  the  instrumentation  and  the  manner  of  data 
collection,  the  collation  and  scoring  of  data  from  these 
instruments,  and  the  statistical  analyses,  have  been 


outlined. 


CHAPTER  IV 


RESOLTS  OF  THE  INVESTIGATION 

The  study  was  primarily  intended  to  discover 
whether  there  is  a  relationship  between  the  nature  of  the 
student  teaching  dyad  (consisting  of  a  co-operating  teacher 
and  an  intending  teacher) ,  and  pupil  achievement. 

In  order  to  do  so,  specific  investigations  were 
undertaken  (1)  to  describe  the  relationships  within 
different  types  of  student  teaching  dyads;  (2)  to  discover 
whether  student  teacher  performance  can  be  related  to  the 
level  of  pupil  achievement;  and  (3)  to  examine  the 
relationship  between  student  teacher  performance  as 
reflected  in  pupil  achievement  and  the  particular  nature  of 
the  student  teaching  dyad.  The  results  of  these 
investigations  are  reported  in  this  chapter. 

RELATIONSHIPS  hithin  student  teaching  dyads 

The  relationships  within  the  student  teaching 
dyads  were  measured  using  two  sets  of  perceptions:  firstly, 
the  co-operating  teacher's  perceptions  of  the  student 
t eacher  as  a  person,  his  academic  a deguac y  and  commitment  a s 
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an  intending  teacher,  and  his  teaching  competence  as  a 
student  teacher;  secondly,  the  student  teacher's  perception 
of  the  co-operating  teacher  on  the  dimensions  of  affective 
merit,  cognitive  merit  and  general  merit. 

Ratings  for  both  the  teacher  and  student  members 
of  the  student  teaching  dyad  were  determined  by 
questionnaires  developed  originally  by  Yee(1967).  Co¬ 
operating  teachers  indicated  their  relationships  with 
student  teachers  using  a  two-part  questionnaire (Appendix  A). 

Part  1  of  this  questionnaire  was  administered  by 
the  researcher  to  co-operating  teachers  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  full  day  student  teaching  experience  for  the 
student  teachers.  This  questionnaire  obtained  demographic 
data  about  the  co-operating  teacher,  and  his  attitudes  for 
student  teaching  in  general. 

Part  2  of  this  questionnaire  was  self-administered 
by  the  co-operating  teachers  immediately  following  the 
conclusion  of  the  student  teacher's  intervention.  This 
questionnaire  elicited  the  co-operating  teacher's 
perceptions  of  ,  and  attitudes  toward  the  student  teacher  as 
"student  teacher". 

Student  teachers'  responses  were  determined  by  use 
of  the  "My  Co-operating  Teacher"  questionnaire,  also 
developed  by  Yee(1967).  The  affective  merit  section  of  this 
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questionnaire  measures  the  degree  to  which 

...a  supervisor  or  co-operating  teacher  is  seen  as 
effective  in  helping  student  teachers  satisfy 
their  social  and  emotional  needs,  especially 
through  providing  a  warm  and  supportive  personal 
relationship (Yee ,  1967,  p.27) . 

The  cognitive  merit  section  of  the  questionnaire 

measures  the  degree  to  which 

...a  supervisor  or  co-operating  teacher  is  seen  as 
effective  in  helping  the  student  to  achieve  the 
cognitive,  intellectual,  subject-matter  objectives 
of  school  learning  (Yee,  1967,  p.27). 

The  third  section  of  the  questionnaire  concerned 
the  general  merit  of  the  relationship  between  the  student 
teacher  and  the  co-operating  teacher.  This  section  measures 
the  extent  that 

...a  supervisor  or  co-operating  teacher  is  liked 
or  disliked,  generally  speaking,  and  without  the 
specification  of  any  particular  kind  of  reason  for 
the  like  or  dislike  (Yee,  1967,  p.27) . 

Items  concerning  the  three  dimensions  of  the 
questionnaire  were  distributed  randomly  throughout  the 
questionnaire  (see  Appendix  G) . 


In  order  to  describe  the  relationship  within  the 
dyad,  ratings  of  positive (+)  and  negative  (-)  were  assigned 
to  the  total  scores  on  the  My  Student  Teacher  questionnaire 
and  My  Co-operating  Teacher  questionnaire  for  each  dyad. 
These  ratings  were  determined  by  comparing  the  total  raw 
score  of  each  member's  questionnaire  with  the  mean  score  of 
all  co-operating  teachers  or  all  student  teachers,  as 
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appropriate.  Haw  scores  which  were  above  the  mean  were 
rated  positive (+)  whilst  those  scores  below  the  mean  were 
rated  negative  (-) .  A  valence  for  each  dyad  was  formed  by 
combining  the  rating  of  the  co-operating  teacher  for  the 
student  teacher  with  the  student  teacher's  rating  of  the  co 
operating  teacher.  The  distribution  of  these  ratings  and 
valences  determined  by  use  of  the  My  Co-operating  Teacher 
and  My  Student  Teacher  questionnaires  is  presented  in 
Table  1  . 


PUPIL  ACHIEVEMENTS 


The  second  research  problem  concerned  the 
measurement  of  pupil  cognitive  achievements  following  the 
structured  interventions. 

The  dependent  variable  for  the  study  was  pupil 
cognitive  achievement  as  determined  by  pre-  and  post-testing 
with  the  Metric  Linear  Measurement  Test  as  prepared  by  the 
researcher  (Appendix  A) .  Classes  were  assigned  to 
Consistent  High  Gain,  Consistent  Low  Gain  and  Inconsistent 
Gain  groups  on  the  basis  of  the  pupils'  raw  gain  scores, 
using  scoring  procedures  as  outlined  (Chapter  3).  The 
distribution  of  ratings  of  achievement  are  presented  in 


Table  2. 
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TABLE  1 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  RATINGS  AND  VALENCES  WITHIN  THE  STUDENT 

TEACHING  DYADS 


RATINGS 

+ 

Positive  Negative 

N 

Co-operating  teacher's  perception 
of  the  student  teacher 

29 

10 

39 

Student  teacher's  perception 
of  the  co-operating  teacher 

23 

19 

42 

VALENCES 

♦  +  +-  -  + 

—  * 

N 

Total  number  of  dyads 

15  14  6 

4 

39 

*  The  first  rating  within  each  valence  is  the  co-operating 
teacher's  rating  of  the  student  teacher. 
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TABLE  2 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  CLASSES  ACCORDING  TO  PUPIL  ACHIEVEMENT 


GRADE 

PUPIL 

ACHIEVEMENT  BY  CLASSES 

N 

High 

Low 

In¬ 

consistent 

4 

2 

1 

10 

13 

5 

5 

4 

7 

16 

6 

4 

4 

5 

13 

Total  number  of  classes  11 


9 


22 


42 
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STUDENT  TEACHER  PERFORMANCE  AND  DYAD  RELATIONSHIPS 

The  third  research  problem  concerned  the 
relationships  between  student  teacher  performance  related  to 
pupil  achievement,  and  the  nature  of  the  relationship 
between  the  co-operating  teacher  and  the  student  teacher  in 
each  dyad.  In  this  analysis  the  teaching  performance  or 
skill  of  the  student  teacher  is  described  in  terms  of  pupil 
achievement  scores. 

This  aspect  of  the  study  has  been  separated  into 
four  sections  in  order  to  isolate  and  illustrate  critical 
relationships.  These  sections  are: 

(a)  Student  teacher  performance  and  the  nature  of  each 
student  teaching  dyad. 

(b)  Student  teacher  performance  and  co-operating  teacher 
ratings  of  student  teachers. 

(c)  Student  teacher  performance  and  student  teacher 
ratings  of  co-operating  teachers. 

(d)  Student  teacher  performance  and  the  balance  of  the 

dyads. 

Student_t eacher_perf ormance_and_the_na ture_of_each_student 

teaching  dyad 


The  valences  for  dyads  associated  with  pupils 
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achieving  Consistent  Gain  scores  and  the  ratings  of 
achievement  for  these  dyads  are  presented  in  Table  3. 

In  order  to  determine  the  degree  of  association 
between  pupil  achievement  and  dyad  valences  the  Kruskail- 
Wallis  One  Way  Analysis  of  Variance  Test (Siegel, 1956 , pp. 1 84- 
193)  was  used  with  High  and  Low  scores.  The  H  value  (H  = 
1.75)  for  this  distribution  was  non  significant,  indicating 
that  the  distribution  of  achievement/dyad  valence 
relationships  could  have  occurred  by  chance. 

Student  teacher  performance  and  co-opera ting_t each er_ ratings 
of  student  teachers 


The  perceptions  of  co-operating  teachers  of  their 
relationships  with  their  student  teachers  were  compiled  into 
a  contingency  table  with  high  and  low  achievement  categories 
along  one  axis  ,  and  positive  and  negative  valences  along 
the  other  axis  (  Table  4). 

The  Fisher  Exact  Probability  Test  was  used 
(Siegel, 1956, pp. 96-104) .  The  table  of  probabilities  showed 
this  distribution  to  have  occurred  by  chance. 
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TABLE  3 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  DYAD  COMPOSITE 

CONSISTENT  PUPIL 


VALENCES  AND  CLASSES  WITH 
ACHIEVEMENT 


COMPOSITE 

VALENCE  PUPIL 

ACHIEVEMENT 

BY  CLASSES 

N 

Co-operating 

teacher 

Student 

teacher 

High 

Low 

In¬ 

consistent 

+ 

+ 

6 

4  * 

5 

15 

+ 

- 

2 

0 

10 

12 

- 

1 

2 

1 

4 

- 

- 

1 

3 

4 

8 

Total  number 

of  classes 

10 

9 

20 

39 

*  Kr us kal- Wallis  One  Way  Analysis  of  Variance  Test 
H  =  1.75  (n.s.d.) 
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TABLE  4 


CO-OPERATING  TEACHER* S  PERCEPTIONS  OF  STUDENT  TEACHERS 
COMPARED  WITH  LEVEL  OF  CONSISTENT  PUPIL  ACHIEVEMENT 


CO-OPERATING  TEACHERS  PERCEPTIONS 

OF  THE  STUDENT  TEACHER 

CONSISTENT 
PUPIL  ACHIEVEMENT 

N 

High 

Low 

Student  teachers 

rated  above  the  mean(+) 

8 

4  * 

12 

Student  teachers 

rated  below  the  mean(-) 

2 

5 

7 

Total  number  of  classes 

ii 

II  ! 

II 

II 

II  —» 

II  o 

ll 

9 

19 

*  Fisher  Exact  Probability  Test  (n.s.d.) 
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Student  teacher  performance  and  student  teacher  ratings  of 
their  co-operating  teachers 

Student  teachers'  perceptions  of  their 
relationships  with  their  co-operating  teachers  were  also 
compiled  and  are  shown  in  Table  5. 

The  Fisher  Exact  Probability  Test  was  used  to 
determine  the  degree  of  association  between  ratings  for  the 
perceptions  of  co-operating  teachers,  and  class  achievement. 
The  table  of  probabilities  showed  that  the  distribution  did 
not  reach  a  significant  level  of  occurrence. 

St ude nt  teacher  perf o rmance_and_dyad_ balance 

The  relationships  between  pupil  achievement  and 
the  balance  of  relationships  within  each  student  teaching 
dyad  were  compiled  in  a  contingency  table  indicating  balance 
and  imbalance  on  one  axis,  and  high  and  low  consistent  pupil 
achievement  on  the  other  axis(  Table  6). 

Statistical  analysis  of  this  distribution  using 
the  Fisher  Exact  Probability  Test  tables  indicated  that  the 
distribution  did  not  differ  significantly  from  chance 


occurrence . 
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TABLE  5 


STUDENT  TEACHER'S  PERCEPTIONS  OF  CO-OPERATING  TEACHERS 
COMPARED  WITH  LEVEL  OF  CONSISTENT  PUPIL  ACHIEVEMENT 


STUDENT  TEACHER'S  PERCEPTIONS 
OF  THE  CO-OPERATING  TEACHER 

CONSISTENT 
PUPIL  ACHIEVEMENT 

N 

High 

Low 

Co-operating 
rated  above 

teachers 
the  mean  (+) 

7 

6  * 

13 

Co-operating 
rated  below 

teachers 
the  mean(-) 

4 

3 

7 

Total  number 

of  classes 

1  1 

9 

20 

♦Fisher  Exact  Probability  Test  (n.s.d.) 
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TABLE  6 


BALANCE  WITHIN  STODENT  TEACHING  DYADS  COMPARED  WITH 
CONSISTENT  PUPIL  ACHIEVEMENT 


BALANCE  OF 

DYADS 

CONSISTENT 

PUPIL  ACHIEVEMENT 

High  Low 

N 

Balance  + 

+ 

7 

7  * 

14 

Imbalance  + 

+ 

3 

2 

5 

Total  of  student 

teaching 

dyads  10 

9 

19 

*  Fisher  Exact  Probability  Test  (n.s.d.) 
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CORRELATIONS  WITHIN  POPIL  ACHIEVEMENT  GROUPS 

To  investigate  possible  influences  upon  pupil 
achievement,  information  about  each  student  teacher  and  co¬ 
operating  teacher  was  analyzed. 

Experience  as  a  teacher  and  co-operating  teacher 

Information  about  the  co-operating  teacher* s  years 
as  a  teacher;  the  number  of  student  teachers  supervised;  the 
number  of  faculty  consultants  with  whom  the  teacher  had  been 
professionally  associated;  the  perceived  value  of  student 
teaching;  and,  a  general  comment  of  the  quality  of  student 
teachers  they  had  supervised  was  related  to  the  performance 
of  the  student  teacher  as  reflected  in  the  class  achievement 
scores. 


The  co-operating  teachers  associated  with  pupils 
in  Consistent  High  Gain  groups  had  (a)  fewer  years  as  a 
teacher,  (b)  more  experience  with  student  teachers  and 
faculty  consultants,  and  (c)  placed  lower  value  on  student 
teaching  and  student  teachers  in  general  than  did  co¬ 
operating  teachers  associated  with  the  Consistent  Low  Gain 

group. 


The  co-operating  teachers*  demographic  factors  did 


' 
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not  correlate  with  pupil  achievement  scores  for  the 
Consistent  Low  Gain  and  Inconsistent  Gain  groups  (Table  7) . 
The  co-operating  teacher's  perception  of  the  value  of 
student  teaching  correlated  negatively  (r  =  -0.69)  with 
pupil  achievement  in  the  Consistent  Low  Gain  classes. 

Co^oper ati ng_teacher_perceptions_of_studen t_teachers 

The  My  Student  Teacher  -  Part  2  questionnaire 
elicited  co-operating  teachers'  perceptions  about  the 
relationships  existing  among  the  co-operating  teacher,  the 
student  teacher,  the  faculty  consultant  and  the  pupils  in 
the  class.  Additionally  it  gauged  the  co-operating 
teachers'  perceptions  of  specific  teaching  aspects  of  his 
/her  student  teacher. 

The  co-operating  teacher*  s  responses  about  the 
student  teacher  did  not  correlate  highly  with  pupil 
achievement  for  any  of  the  three  groups. 

The  co-operating  teachers  whose  pupils  were 
classified  into  the  Consistent  High  Gain  group  consistently 
rated  their  student  teachers  higher  than  either  of  the  other 
groups  of  co-operating  teachers  rated  their  own  student 

teachers  (  Table  7). 
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The  positive  perceptions  of  co-operating  teachers 
about  student  teachers  whose  pupils  were  in  Consistent  High 
Gain  groups  were  strongly  related  with  the  high  level  of 
their  student  teacher's  performance.  For  student  teachers 
whose  pupils  were  included  in  the  Consistent  Low  Gain  and 
Inconsistent  Gain  groups  this  level  of  co-operating  teacher 
perception  of  student  teachers  was  not  apparent. 

High  correlations  were  found  between  responses 
from  co-operating  teachers  and  student  teachers  with  pupils 
who  demonstrated  Consistent  High  Gain  scores,  as  indicated 
by  (a)  the  My  Co-operating  Teacher  questionnaire  responses 
and  (b)  the  student  teacher's  sense  of  conviction  about 
becoming  a  teacher,  and  confidence  as  a  teacher  (  Table  8)  . 

High  correlations  for  student  teachers  whose 
pupils  achieved  Consistent  Low  Gain  scores  were  evidenced 
between  the  co-operating  teacher's  perception  of  the  student 
teacher  and  with  the  final  rating  of  the  schedule  used  to 
observe  the  student  teacher's  lesson(  Table  9). 

High  positive  intercorrelations  among  the  co¬ 
operating  teacher's  perceptions  for  the  student  teachers  are 
found  for  classes  in  which  pupils  achieved  Inconsistent  Gain 
scores.  These  items  also  correlated  positively  with  the 
items  of  the  observation  questionnaire  (Table  10). 


NILECOaRELATIONS  AMONG  CO-OFERATING  TEACHER  AND  STUDENT  TEACHER  QUESTIONNAIRE  RESPONSES 

WITHIN  CONSISTENT  HIGH  GAIN  GROUP 
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Observation  of  student  teacher 's_ les son 

Co-operating  teachers  were  asked  to  observe  and 
rate  their  student  teacher's  metric  lesson  for  clarity  of 
presentation,  variety  of  the  use  of  techniques  and 
materials,  the  student  teacher's  task  orientation,  and  the 
degree  of  pupil  activity.  In  addition  they  were  requested 
to  rate  the  lesson  from  "very  poor"  to  "excellent"  on  a 
seven  point  scale  (Appendix  A) . 

Pupil  achievement  did  not  correlate  highly  with 
any  co-operating  teacher  responses  on  the  observation 
schedule  for  any  of  the  three  groups. 

Co-operating  teachers  whose  pupils  were  assigned 
to  the  Consistent  High  Gain  group  consistently  rated  their 
student  teachers  higher  on  the  items  of  the  observation 
questionnaire  than  did  either  other  group  of  co-operating 
teachers  (Items  18  to  23,  Table  7) . 

For  student  teachers  associated  with  pupils  in 
Consistent  High  Gain  groups,  their  co-operating  teachers' 
ratings  of  the  clarity  of  the  presentation  of  the  metrics 
lesson  correlated  with  their  positive  attitudes  toward  the 
student  teachers  and  with  the  student  teachers'  expressed 
conviction  for  teaching  and  confidence  as  a  teacher 
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(Table  11).  The  same  item  also  correlated  with  the  total 
rating  assigned  to  the  lesson  observation  by  the  co¬ 
operating  teacher. 

For  student  teachers  associated  with  the 
Consistent  Low  Gain  group  of  pupils  several  correlations 
with  co-operating  teacher  ratings  emerged.  The  clarity  of 
presentation  correlated  negatively  with  the  variety  of 
presentation  and  materials  used.  The  items  measuring  the 
directiveness  of  the  presentation,  the  activity  of  the 
pupils,  and  the  total  of  the  four  aspects  on  this 
questionnaire,  correlated  negatively  with  the  raw  gain 
measure  of  pupil  achievement  (Table  12) . 

The  reponses  about  student  teachers  associated 
with  pupils  in  the  Inconsistent  Gain  group  were  clear.  All 
items,  including  the  total  for  the  observation  questionnaire 
were  highly  correlated  with  the  co-operating  teachers* 
perceptions  of  the  student  teachers  with  the  exception  of 
the  item  gauging  the  relationships  between  the  student 
teacher  and  the  faculty  consultant (Table  10). 

Student  teacher  perceptions  ofco-opera ting_teache rs 

The  My  Co-operating  Teacher  questionnaire  (Yee, 
1967)  was  designed  to  elicit  information  about  the  student 


INTERCORRELATIONS  AMONG  CO-OPERATING  TEACHER  OBSERVATIONS 

AND  STUDENT  TEACHER  REACTIONS 
FOR  CONSISTENT  HIGH  GAIN  GROUP 
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teacher's  perceptions  of  the  co-operating  teacher  along 
three  dimensions  labelled  affective  merit,  cognitive  merit 
and  general  merit  were  distributed  randomly  throughout  the 
questionnaire  (  Appendix  G)  . 

The  student  teachers  associated  with  classes  in 
which  pupils  had  Consistent  Low  Gain  scores  rated  their  co¬ 
operating  teachers  marginally  higher  on  these  three 
dimensions  than  the  student  teachers  in  the  other  groups 
rated  their  co-operating  teachers  (Items  24  to  27,  Table  7)  . 

The  responses  by  student  teachers  whose  pupils 
were  in  the  Consistent  High  Gain  group  correlated  highly  and 
positively  with  co-operating  teacher  responses  about  their 
student  teachers.  In  addition  there  were  high  positive 
correlations  with  a  measure  of  student  teacher's  expressed 
confidence.  The  responses  for  these  student  teachers  about 
their  co-operating  teacher's  affective  and  cognitive  merits 
also  correlated  with  the  index  of  achievement  measure 
(Table  8)  . 


The  responses  by  student  teachers  whose  pupils 
were  in  the  Consistent  Low  Gain  group  correlated  negatively 
_  -o.51)  with  one  of  the  measures  of  pupil  achievement. 
The  affective  merit  credited  to  the  co-operating  teachers  of 
these  student  teachers  correlated  with  the  low  self  rating 
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of  the  student  teacher1 s  confidence,  and  with  the  value  the 
co-operating  teacher  placed  on  student  teaching.  These 
student  teacher  responses  about  the  general  merit  of  their 
co-operating  teacher  correlated  with  the  minimal  degree  they 
thought  the  metrics  lesson  would  be  used  to  evaluate  them 
(Table  7)  . 


Student  teachers  whose  pupils  are  in  the 
Inconsistent  Gain  group  credited  their  co-operating  teachers 
with  similar  ratings  on  the  affective  and  cognitive  merit 
dimensions  but  with  different  ratings  for  their  general 
merit.  Each  item  did,  however,  correlate  with  the  total 
score  (Table  7) . 

Studentteacher  perceptions  of  the  study 

Responses  to  the  self-administered  "Student 
Teacher  Information"  questionnaire  reflect  the  student 
teacher’s  perceptions  about  the  study,  after  their  return  to 

campus. 


There  was  considerable  uniformity  of  responses 
about  aspects  of  the  study  for  the  student  teachers  whose 
pupils  were  in  the  Consistent  Low  Gain  and  Inconsistent  Gain 
groups  but  there  was  no  similar  uniformity  of  responses  for 
student  teachers  whose  pupils  were  associated  with 
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Consistent  High  Gain  scores.  For  the  Consistent  Low  Gain 
group  there  was  83%  of  possible  intercorrelations,  for  the 
Inconsistent  Gain  group  there  was  50%  of  intercorrelations 
but  for  the  Consistent  High  Gain  group  there  was  only  20%  of 
intercorrelations  among  these  items  (Appendix  E-8  to  E-15). 

Student  teacher  attitudes  toward  the  introduction  of  metrics 

Student  teacher  attitudes  toward  the  introduction 
of  metrics  into  Canadian  schools  were  reflected  in  responses 
to  two  items  on  the  questionnaire  completed  after  the 
practicum  experience  had  concluded.  The  ratings  of  these 
items  by  all  three  groups  of  student  teachers  were  similar 
(Items  28  to  29,  Table  7). 

The  items  which  measured  the  student  teacher's 
conviction  about  the  need  to  change  to  the  metrics  system  in 
Canada,  and  the  degree  of  student  teacher's  agreement  with 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  asked  to  introduce  the  metric 
system,  did  not  correlate  positively  with  pupil  achievement 
for  any  of  the  three  groups.  There  is,  however,  a  high 
negative  correlation  (r  —  -0.59)  with  pupil  achievement  for 
student  teachers  whose  pupils  are  in  the  Consistent  High 
Gain  group  and  the  student  teacher's  opinion  of  the 
necessity  for  the  introduction  of  metrics. 
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Effgctsof  the  metrics  lesson  on  the  relationship  yith  the 
co “O perating  teacher 

The  responses  for  these  items  show  that  the 
student  teachers  whose  pupils  were  assigned  to  Consistent 
High  Gain  groups  perceived  that  the  metric  lesson  would  have 
a  significantly  different,  more  positive  effect  on  their 
relationship  with  the  co-operating  teacher  than  was 
perceived  by  the  student  teachers  of  the  other  groups  (Items 
30  to  33,  Table  7) . 

The  only  correlation  between  items  rating  the 
effects  of  the  metric  lesson  on  the  student  teacher's 
relationship  with  the  co-operating  teacher  and  other  factors 
in  the  study  were  with  the  student  teachers  whose  pupils 
were  in  the  Inconsistent  Gain  group.  For  this  group  a 
positive  correlation  (r  =  0.50)  between  the  effect  of  the 
lesson  and  pupil  achievement  was  found. 

Student  Teacher's  Kit 

Student  teachers  were  asked  to  rate  the  adequacy 
and  extent  to  which  they  used  the  Student  Teacher's  Kit  for 
their  lesson.  The  results  indicate  that  the  teaching 
strategies  suggested  in  the  kit  were  not  related  to  levels 
of  pupil  achievement. 


' 
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Student  teachers  with  pupils  in  the  Consistent 
High  Gain  group  rated  their  interpretation  of  the 
relationship  between  the  objectives  for  the  lesson  and  the 
pre-test  scores,  as  well  as  the  adequacy  of  the  information 
of  the  kits  as  significantly  more  positive  than  student 
teachers  with  pupils  in  Consistent  Low  Gain  groups  (Items  34 
to  35,  Table  7) . 

Knowledge  of  metrics 

For  student  teachers  whose  pupils  were  associated 
with  Inconsistent  Gain  groups  there  was  a  high  positive 
correlation  (r  =  0.52)  with  pupil  achievement  and  the  ease 
the  student  teachers  reported  they  had  in  the  teaching  of 
the  metrics  lesson. 

The  student  teachers*  ratings  on  these  items 
indicate  that  student  teachers  with  pupils  in  Consistent 
High  Gain  groups  perceived  their  ease  of  teaching  metrics 
and  knowledge  of  metrics  to  be  significantly  better  than 
student  teachers  whose  pupils  were  in  Consistent  Low  Gain 
groups  (Items  37  to  39,  Table  7) . 

For  the  student  teachers  with  pupils  in  the 
Consistent  High  Gain  groups  there  was  high  congruence 
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between  the  co-operating  teacher's  perception  of  the  student 
teacher's  subject  matter  knowledge  with  the  student 
teacher's  own  rating  of  his  knowledge  at  the  time  of  the 
metrics  lesson  (Items  10  and  39,  Table  7) . 

Student  teacher's  rating  of  metrics  lesson  and  its 

££§E:i£a_tion 

Student  teachers  whose  pupils  achieved  Consistent 
High  Gain  scores  rated  their  lesson  and  its  preparation 
higher  than  both  other  groups,  and  significantly  higher  than 
student  teachers  with  pupils  in  the  Consistent  Low  Gain 
group,  as  well  as  rating  the  lesson  in  accordance  with  the 
rating  assigned  to  the  lesson  by  the  co-operating  teacher 
(Items  40,41  and  15,  Table  7). 

Student  teacher ' s  conviction  andconf idence 

For  the  student  teachers  whose  pupils  were  in  the 
Consistent  High  Gain  and  Inconsistent  Gain  groups  there  was 
a  strong  correlation  between  their  level  of  confidence  and 
the  achievement  of  the  pupils  (Table  8) . 

The  ratings  by  student  teachers  with  Consistent 
High  Gain  groups  of  pupils  of  their  own  conviction  of  their 
suitability  as  a  teacher,  and  their  confidence  as  a  teacher 


. 
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were  considerably  higher  than  for  the  student  teacher  with 
pupils  in  the  Consistent  Low  Gain  group  (Items  45  to  46, 
Table  7) . 

Student  teacher  academic  preparation 

Student  teachers  were  asked  to  list  the  number  of 
Science,  Mathematics  and  Art  courses  they  had  completed 
prior  to  joining  the  Diploma  program. 

The  number  of  Science,  Mathematics  and/or  Arts 
courses  taken  by  a  student  before  joining  the  program  was 
not  related  to  pupil  achievement. 

Student  teachers  whose  pupils  had  Consistent  High 
Gain  scores  had  completed  more  Mathematics  courses  whilst 
student  teachers  with  pupils  achieving  Consistent  Low  Gain 
scores  had  had  fewest  courses  (Items  47  to  49,  Table  7). 

Reaction  of  personnel  to  study 

Co-operating  teachers  were  generally  in  favour  of 
the  study  although  five  teachers,  three  in  one  school, 
refused  to  record  their  perceptions  of  their  student 
teachers  because  they  considered  the  information  required 
was  too  evaluative  of  the  student  teachers.  In  a  second 
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school,  four  teachers  expressed  their  displeasure  at  the  use 
of  the  one  lesson  to  gauge  the  teaching  ability  of  their 
student  teachers  (  Appendix  D) . 

Student  teachers  commented  that  they  did  not  like 
the  additional  work  required  of  them,  and  that  they  would 
not  receive  credit  for  their  involvement  in  the  study.  They 
also  expressed  a  concern  that  there  were  evaluative 
overtones  for  the  lesson,  regardless  of  statements  to  the 
contrary  from  either  their  co-operating  teacher  or  the 
researcher . 


SUMMARY 


Responses  by  co-operating  teachers  and  student 
teachers  have  been  reported  in  this  chapter.  These 
responses  were  correlated  with  measures  of  pupil 
achievement.  Relationships  distinguishing  the  different 
types  of  student  teaching  dyads  were  identified.  In 
addition,  the  relationships  within  the  student  teaching 
dyads  were  examined  using  student  teacher  perceptions  about 
the  study.  The  use  of  the  student  teacher  perceptions  about 
the  study  in  conjunction  with  information  about  the  dyads 
revealed  the  relationships  better  than  either  of  the  sets  of 
data  used  separately.  Relationships  within  the  student 
teaching  dyads  varied  considerably.  Analysis  of  groups 
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formed  on  the  basis  of  pupil  achievement  revealed  patterns 
of  relationships  existing  among  co-operating  teachers  and 
student  teachers. 

The  results  of  the  testing  of  pupils  before  and 
after  the  metrics  lesson  revealed  that  there  were 
differences  in  pupil  achievement.  These  differences  were 
assumed  to  be  related  to  the  actions  of  the  student  teachers 
in  those  classes. 

Relationships  between  student  teacher  performance 
and  the  nature  of  the  student  teaching  dyad  were  described. 
Consistent  gain  scores  by  classes  were  determined  from  the 
sets  of  means.  Distinct  patterns  of  relationships  were 
correlated  with  the  types  of  relationships  between  co¬ 
operating  teachers  and  student  teachers  which  are  considered 
to  contribute  to  the  success  of  the  student  in  a  student 
teaching  situation. 


CHAPTER  V 


SUMMARY,  DISCUSSION  OF  FINDINGS,  CONCLUSIONS  AND 
IMPLICATIONS,  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


SUMMARY 


There  is  a  considerable  body  of  literature  which 
emphasizes  the  benefits  of  having  close  personal 
relationships  in  educational  settings.  However,  little  is 
known  about  the  effect  of  these  relationships  in  terms  of 
the  cognitive  achievement  of  pupils.  In  particular,  there 
is  almost  no  research  on  the  nature  or  quality  of  the 
relationships  that  develop  between  co-operating  teachers  and 
student  teachers  and  the  effects  of  those  relationships  on 
the  pupils  of  their  classes. 

The  present  study  was  developed  with  reference  to 
a  much  larger  project  conducted  by  Yee(1967).  He  claimed 
that  the  relationship  within  the  student  teaching  triad 
(consisting  of  the  co-operating  teacher,  the  student  teacher 
and  the  faculty  consultant)  may  be  one  of  the  most  important 
variables  in  the  student  teaching  situation.  In  an 
endeavour  to  benefit  from  the  preliminary  work  done  with 
relationships  among  members  of  the  student  teaching  triad,  a 
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study  was  designed  to  attempt  to  determine  whether  the 
quality  of  the  relationship  existing  within  the  dyad 
composed  of  the  co-operating  teacher  and  the  student  teacher 
assigned  to  that  teacher,  affects  pupil  outcomes. 

The  present  study  was  designed  to  examine  two 
major  aspects  of  the  student  teaching  situation:  the  quality 
of  the  interaction  between  the  co-operating  teacher  and  the 
student  teacher,  and,  the  effect  of  this  relationship  on  the 
cognitive  achievement  by  pupils  in  the  co-operating 
teacher*s  class. 

It  was  first  considered  necessary  to  gather 
information  regarding  the  type  of  relationship  existing 
between  members  of  each  of  the  student  teaching  dyads  at  the 
time  of  a  structured  intervention.  Thus  the  quality  of  the 
relationship  could  be  determined  relative  to  the 
relationships  existing  in  other  dyads. 

The  second  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  determine 
the  achievement  of  each  class  which  could  reasonably  be 
assumed  to  have  resulted  from  the  actions  of  the  student 
teacher.  This  achievement  was  then  considered  relative  to 
the  achievement  of  all  classes  within  the  same  grade,  and 
classes  within  the  sample. 
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Finally,  the  relationships  existing  within  each 
student  teaching  dyad  were  examined  in  relation  to  the 
achievement  of  the  student  teacher  as  indicated  by  pupil 
achievement,  and  correlations  among  the  responses  were 
examined  to  ascertain  the  relationship  existing  between 
these  measures. 

Forty-two  student  teachers  and  their  co-operating 
teachers  were  involved  in  a  structured  intervention  with  the 
classes  to  which  they  had  been  assigned.  The  intervention 
was  produced  by  providing  all  co-operating  teachers  and 
student  teachers  with  kits  in  which  the  instructions  and 
materials  relevant  to  the  role  regarding  the  required  lesson 
were  included.  Student  teachers  taught  one  thirty  minute 
lesson  on  metric  linear  measurement  units.  The  objectives 
for  the  lesson  were  to  be  determined  with  reference  to  the 
pre-test  scores  achieved  by  the  pupils  in  the  class.  An 
index  of  achievement  of  the  class  members  was  developed  from 
the  raw  gain  (post-test  less  pre-test)  scores.  Three 
categories  of  pupil  achievement  (Consistent  High  Gain, 
Consistent  Low  Gain  and  Inconsistent  Gain)  were  used  to 
group  classes  according  to  comparisons  of  class  raw  gain 
scores  with  grade  and  sample  mean  scores. 
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DISCUSSION  OF  FINDINGS 


The  major  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  determine 
whether  there  is  a  correlation  between  the  quality  of  the 
relationship  within  each  student  teaching  dyad,  and  the 
quality  (or,  characteristic)  pupil  achievement  which  could 
logically  be  attributed  to  the  student  teacher  member  of 
that  dyad. 


In  view  of  the  nature  of  the  data,  in  particular 
the  absence  of  high  correlations  between  (a)  the  raw  gain 
scores  and  IQ  measures,  and  (b)  the  pre-  and  post-test 
scores,  a  method  of  determining  Consistent  Gain  scores  was 
developed.  The  Consistent  Gain  score  was  devised  as  a  "best 
possible  measure"  and  was  accepted  on  the  basis  that  it 
appears  to  be  feasible.  The  measure  was  used  to  classify 
groups  into  Consistent  High  Gain,  Consistent  Low  Gain  and 
Inconsistent  Gain  categories. 

Four  separate  analyses  based  on  the  co-operating 
teacher's  rating  for  the  student  teacher,  the  student 
teacher's  rating  of  the  co-operating  teacher,  and  pupil 
achievement  were  conducted.  These  analyses  were  used  to 
describe  the  relationships  between  (a)  the  student  teacher's 
performance  and  the  valence  of  the  student  teaching  dyad, 

(b)  the  student  teacher's  performance  and  the  co-operating 
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teacher's  rating  of  the  student  teacher,  (c)  the  student 
teacher's  performance  and  the  student  teacher's  rating  of 
the  co-operating  teacher,  and  (d)  the  student  teacher's 
performance  and  the  balance  within  the  dyads.  Each  of  these 
analyses  was  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  proposed 
strategies,  using  non-parametric  techniques. 

There  were  no  strong  indications  of  association 
between  the  relationships  within  the  student  teaching  dyads 
and  the  pupils'  achievement.  There  were  no  ready 
explanations  for  this  lack  of  association  between  these  sets 
of  measures.  However,  in  view  of  the  nature  of  the 
differences  in  responses  on  the  instruments  it  is  speculated 
that  any  real  differences  existing  in  the  dyad  could  be 
obscured  by  the  method  of  classification  by  ratings.  If 
this  is  the  case  -  and  subsequent  discussion  will  attempt  to 
support  the  contention  that  this  is  so  -  then  the  use  of 
ratings  and  valences  to  discriminate  between  dyads  as 
suggested  by  balance  theory  may  be  unsuitable  for  comparison 

with  pupil  achievement. 

Student  teacher  perf or mance_an d_t he_va ie n ce_of _each_s tu de n t 
teaching  dyad 


The  distribution  of  dyad  valences  and  classes  with 
consistent  pupil  achievement  revealed  that  approximately 
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half,  or  10  of  the  19  dyads,  were  composed  of  members  who 
held  positive  ratings  of  each  other  whilst  the  remaining 
half  of  the  sample  were  dyads  in  which  at  least  one  member's 
rating  of  the  other  member  was  negative (Table  3).  It  had 
been  expected  that  dyads  with  mutually  positive  ratings  (+  +  ) 
would  be  found  with  pupils  achieving  Consistent  High  Gain 
scores.  Six  dyads  did  fall  into  this  category  but  there 
were  four  dyads  with  mutually  positive  ratings  which  had 
Consistent  Low  Gain  achievement.  This  finding,  supported  by 
statistical  analyses  of  the  measures  for  this  sample  of 
classes,  suggested  that  there  was  no  association  between  the 
combined  perceptions  of  the  members  of  the  student  teaching 
dyads  and  pupil  achievement. 

It  would  therefore  appear  from  this  distribution 
that  although  there  were  gualitative  differences  in  the 
relationships  existing  within  various  student  teaching  dyads 
these  differences  could  not  be  related  to  the  student 
teacher's  ability  to  affect  changes  in  their  pupils'  level 
of  achievement  on  the  metrics  test. 

Student_teacherls_£erf ormance_and_the_cozo£erating_teacher^s 

rating_of_the_student_teacher 

The  co-operating  teachers'  perceptions  of  student 
teachers  revealed  that  eight  of  the  student  teachers  who 
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were  rated  by  their  co-operating  teachers  as  positive  (♦) 
were  associated  with  pupils  who  achieved  Consistent  High 
Gain  scores  with  their  pupils;  whilst  two  student  teachers 
rated  by  their  co-operating  teachers  as  negative  (-)  had 
pupils  in  the  Consistent  High  Gain  group.  For  student 
teachers  whose  pupils  achieved  at  a  Consistent  Low  Gain 
level  there  was  little  difference  between  the  frequency  of 
negative  or  positive  rating  of  the  relationship  by  the  co¬ 
operating  teacher  (Table  4)  . 

Studentteacher 1 s  performance  and  the  _student_teacher^s 
rating  of  the  co-operating  teacher 

The  distribution  suggested  that  there  is  very 
little  difference  between  the  pupil  achievement  of  those 
students  who  rated  their  co-operating  teacher  as  positive (+) 
and  student  teachers  who  rated  their  co-operating  teachers 
as  negative  (-) •  This  finding  is  supported  by  statistical 
treatment  of  the  distribution  which  revealed  that  the 
distribution  could  have  occurred  by  chance. 

Student  teacher 1 s  performance  and_the_balance_of_the_ student 
teaching  dyads 

Dyads  in  which  there  was  considered  to  be 
••balance"  (with  valence  of  either  ♦+  or  — )  were  compared 


' 
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with  dyads  considered  to  be  in  a  state  of  ''imbalance1'  (with 
valence  of  +-  or  -+)  and  with  their  respective  consistent 
pupil  achievement  rating  (Table  6).  Fourteen  of  the  19 
dyads  were  considered  to  be  in  balance  compared  with  five 
dyads  considered  to  be  in  a  state  of  imbalance. 

The  distribution  showed  that  both  "balanced"  and 
"imbalanced"  dyads  were  approximately  evenly  distributed 
between  Consistent  High  Gain  and  Consistent  Low  Gain  pupil 
achievement  groups.  This  suggested  that  the  distribution 
was  a  chance  occurrence,  a  finding  supported  by  statistical 
analysis. 

CORRELATIONS  WITHIN  PUPIL  ACHIEVEMENT  GROUPS 


Expe rience  as  a  teacher  and  co-operating  teacher 

Analysis  of  the  data  indicated  that  the  experience 
of  the  co-operating  teacher  as  shown  by  the  number  of 
student  teachers  supervised  and  the  number  of  faculty 
consultants  with  whom  the  co-operating  teacher  had  been 
professionally  associated,  may  be  related  to  the  ability  of 
the  student  teacher  assigned  to  them  to  produce  change  in 
pupil  achievement.  The  Consistent  High  Gain  group  of  co¬ 
operating  teachers  had  supervised  an  average  of  four  student 
teachers  more  than  the  co-operating  teachers  associated  with 
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the  Consistent  Low  Gain  group  of  pupiis. 

The  co-operating  teacher  with  Consistent  High  Gain 
pupiis  had  fewer  years  as  a  teacher,  and  placed  lower  value 
on  student  teaching  and  student  teachers  in  general  than  did 
other  co-operating  teachers  (Items  1,  4  and  5,  Table  7).  A 
relationship  between  these  factors  and  the  student  teacher's 
ability  to  produce  more  change  in  their  pupils  was  not 
apparent.  It  is  suggested  that  the  experience  of  the  co¬ 
operating  teachers  associated  with  Consistent  High  Gain 
groups  of  pupils  may  be  a  positive  influence  on  the  student 
teacher's  success  with  pupils. 

Co-operating  teachers  whose  pupils  achieved 
Consistent  Low  Gain  scores  were  negatively  associated  with 
the  nature  of  the  relationship  with  the  student  teacher  and 
his  knowledge  of  subject  matter.  This  would  suggest 
strongly  that  although  the  means  of  responses  indicate  a 
substantial  value  is  placed  on  student  teaching,  the  co¬ 
operating  teachers  were  not  basing  this  value  on  the  student 
teacher  currently  in  his/her  class.  The  correlations 
indicated  that  co-operating  teachers  held  a  low  opinion  of 
their  relationship  with  a  student  teacher,  when  knowledge  of 
subject  matter  was  not  highly  valued  (Items  4  and  10, 

Table  7) . 


I 
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Student  teachers  associated  with  Consistent  Low 
Gain  pupils  rated  their  perception  that  the  lesson  would  be 
used  to  evaluate  them  less  positively  than  the  Consistent 
High  Gain  group  of  student  teachers  (Item  33,  Table  7). 

These  findings  suggested  that  these  co-operating 
teachers*  ratings  of  the  value  of  student  teaching  were  not 
based  on  their  current  student  teachers.  They  also 
suggested  that  these  student  teachers  were  more  concerned 
than  the  other  student  teachers  that  the  lesson  would  be 
used  as  a  negative  influence  on  their  evaluation. 

Co-operating  teacher*  s  perceptions  of  student  teachers 

Three  patterns  of  correlations  emerged  for  the 
manner  in  which  co-operating  teachers  rated  their  student 
teachers.  Co-operating  teachers  whose  pupils  achieved 
Consistent  High  Gain  scores  rated  their  student  teachers  in 
accord  with  the  student  teachers'  perceptions  of  them,  with 
the  level  of  the  student  teachers'  confidence  in  self,  and 
with  pupil  achievement  (Table  7)  . 

Co-operating  teachers  associated  with  Consistent 
Low  Gain  groups  rated  their  perceptions  of  their  student 
teachers  in  accord  with  the  rating  of  the  lesson  (Table  9) . 
Co-operating  teachers  with  Inconsistent  Gain  groups  rated 
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their  perceptions  of  student  teachers  at  the  same  level  as 

they  rated  each  item  of  the  observation  questionnaire 
(Table  10) . 

These  patterns  suggest  two  dimensions:  (a)  that 
there  were  separate  bases  used  by  co-operating  teachers  for 
their  perceptions  of  student  teachers,  and  (b)  that  there  is 
a  dimension  of  "congruency  of  perception"  within  the  groups. 

The  pattern  of  bases  will  be  discussed  fully  in 
the  next  section  which  covers  the  co-operating  teachers' 
marking  of  the  observation  questionnaire. 

The  "congruence  of  perceptions"  about  the  aspects 
of  the  student  teaching  situation  within  each  dyad 
associated  with  a  Consistent  High  Gain  group  of  pupils, 
seems  to  indicate  a  set  of  positive  relationships  for  this 
student  teaching  dyad.  By  contrast  the  lack  of  this  pattern 
of  congruence  of  perceptions  seems  to  indicate  a  lack  of 
mutually  positive  relationships  existing  within  the  other 
two  groups. 

Observation  of  student  teachers^_lessons 

The  correlations  revealed  that  co-operating 
teachers  did  not  rate  their  observation  of  the  metrics 
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lesson  in  accord  with  pupil  achievement  suggesting  that 
their  ratings  were  not  good  predictors  of  pupil 
achievement  (Appendix  E,  Tables  7-9). 

However ,  the  patterns  of  correlations  which 
emerged  within  the  analysis  of  correlations  showed  that  two 
different  bases  for  rating  the  lesson  observation  may  have 
been  used.  Co-operating  teachers  whose  pupils  were  in 
Consistent  High  Gain  groups  showed  no  high  correlations 
between  their  perceptions  of  the  student  teachers  and  their 
observation  questionnaire  ratings.  There  seems  to  be  an 
"objectivity”  on  the  part  of  these  co-operating  teachers 
which  enables  them  to  separate  their  impressions  of  the 
student  teachers  from  their  observations  of  the  student 
teacher’s  lesson. 

This  objectivity  was  exhibited  in  varying  degrees 
by  both  other  groups  of  co-operating  teachers.  Those  co¬ 
operating  teachers  associated  with  pupils  in  Consistent  Low 
Gain  groups  marked  the  items  of  the  observation 
questionnaire  independently  of  their  perceptions  of  the 
student  teacher  but  their  final  rating  of  the  lesson 
correlated  highly  with  their  responses  about  the  student 
teacher.  Even  less  objectivity  was  exhibited  by  co¬ 
operating  teachers  in  Inconsistent  Gain  groups,  for  all 
items  of  the  observation  questionnaire  were  correlated  with 
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the  co-operating  teachers'  responses  about  the  student 
teachers  (Tables  10  to  12). 

The  reason  for  the  development  of  this  degree  of 
objectivity  is  not  readily  apparent  but  it  is  speculated 
that  since  there  is  such  a  high  degree  of  congruency  of 
perceptions  associated  with  objectivity  that  the  resolution 
of  the  personal  dimension,  that  is,  the  relationship  between 
student  teacher  and  co-operating  teacher,  may  be  involved. 

For  the  Consistent  Low  Gain  group,  the  co¬ 
operating  teachers'  ratings  of  clarity  of  presentation 
correlated  negatively  with  the  "variety  of  presentation  and 
materials  used"  item.  Since  the  clarity  of  presentation  was 
affected  negatively  by  the  variety  of  presentation  and  was 
associated  with  lower  achievement  this  finding  may  be  of 
particular  importance  to  teacher  educators.  One  might 
question  in  particular  the  stages  during  the  student 
teacher's  development  at  which  a  wide  variety  of  materials 
should  be  recommended  for  use  in  his/her  lessons. 


Studentteachers '  responses_about_their_co- opera ting 
teachers 


The  results  of  the  student  teachers'  responses  on 
the  My  Co-operating  Teacher  questionnaire  were  unexpected. 
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Student  teachers  associated  with  Consistent  Low  Gain  groups 
rated  their  relationships  with  their  co-operating  teachers 
as  marginally  higher  than  did  the  student  teachers  in  the 
two  other  groups  (Table  7,  Items  24  to  27).  The  reason  for 
this  is  not  apparent,  and  speculation  on  the  meagre 
information  available  would  not  be  justified. 

The  finding  that  the  student  teacher  associated 
with  Consistent  High  Gain  groups  had  high  correlations 
between  his  perceptions  about  the  co-operating  teacher,  and 
the  co-operating  teacher's  responses  about  him/her  supports 
the  pattern  of  correlations  considered  to  be  a  congruence  of 
perceptions  emerging  for  this  group. 

There  are  no  clear  indications  from  either  of  the 
other  groups'  student  teacher  responses  which  support  a 
distinct  pattern  for  their  groups.  It  may  be  that  the 
differential  rating  between  affective  merit  and  cognitive 
merit  dimensions  and  the  lower  rating  for  the  general  merit 
dimension  for  the  Inconsistent  Gain  group  is  due  to  two 
distinct  aspects  of  the  perceptions  held  about  their  co¬ 
operating  teachers.  These  dimensions  might  possibly  be 
considered  to  correspond  to  "professional"  and  "personal" 


dimensions. 


' 
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_ perceptions  about  the  study 

The  most  important  finding  from  this  section  of 
the  study  was  the  set  of  three  patterns  of  intercorrelations 
which  emerged  among  student  teachers*  responses  (Appendix  E, 
Tables  8-15) . 

For  the  Consistent  Low  Gain  and  the  Inconsistent 
Gain  groups  of  student  teachers  there  were  many  high, 
positive  intercorrelations  among  the  questionnaire  items. 

The  considerable  uniformity  of  responses  for  the  Consistent 
Low  Gain  and  Inconsistent  Gain  group  of  student  teachers  was 
not  evident  for  the  Consistent  High  Gain  student  teachers. 

It  is  possible  that  the  Consistent  High  Gain  student  teacher 
had  a  more  "objective’'  perspective  of  the  student  teaching 
situation  than  the  somewhat  "self-centred"  approach  which 
characterized  the  Consistent  Low  Gain  and  Inconsistent  Gain 
groups  of  student  teachers. 

Student  teachers  with  Consistent  High  Gain  groups 
perceived  the  effect  of  the  metrics  lesson  on  their 
relationship  with  the  co-operating  teacher  as  being  more 
positive  than  did  either  other  group  of  student  teachers. 
Since,  however,  the  questionnaire  from  which  this 
information  was  gained  was  answered  after  the  student 
teachers'  return  to  campus  this  may  be  a  rating  of  the 
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actual  effect  of  the  lesson.  Both  co-operating  teachers  and 
student  teachers  had  feedback  about  the  lesson  which  could 
have  influenced  their  responses  about  the  lesson.  If  this 
is  so  the  possibility  of  damage  to  relationships  with 
student  teaching  dyads  by  research  in  which  both  favourable 
and  unfavourable  feedback  is  provided  must  be  recognized. 

The  information  provided  in  the  student  teacher's 
kit  does  not  appear  to  have  had  major  impact  on  the  study. 
There  was  statistical  support  that  the  student  teacher 
associated  with  pupils  achieving  Consistent  High  Gain  scores 
interpreted  the  objectives  for  the  study  more  accurately  and 
their  relationship  to  pre-test  scores.  These  student 
teachers  also  rated  the  student  teacher's  kit  as  being  more 
adequate  than  did  student  teachers  in  the  other  two  groups. 
The  influence  of  "halo"  and  "sour  grapes"  effects  for  the 
Consistent  High  Gain  and  Consistent  Low  gain  respectively 
are  acknowledged  as  possible  explanations  for  these 
differences.  Particularly  is  this  so  since  the  result  of 
the  metrics  lesson,  as  indicated  by  pupil  achievement,  was 
known  by  student  teacher  respondents  when  this  information 
was  obtained. 

There  was  some  statistical  evidence  which 
suggested  that  pupil  achievement  was  due  to  the  ease  of 
teaching  the  lesson  , 


and  the  student  teachers'  knowledge  of 
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metrics.  Student  teachers  associated  with  Consistent  High 
Gain  groups  had  taken  more  courses  of  Mathematics  than  had 
either  of  the  other  groups  of  student  teachers.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  they  also  rated  their  ease  of  teaching 
metrics  higher  than  did  either  other  group  of  student 
teachers.  Onf ortunately  there  was  no  measure  of  the  extent 
to  which  student  teachers  attributed  these  factors  to  pupil 
achievement.  The  findings  do,  however,  suggest  that  there 
is  a  subject-specific  dimension  to  the  study  which  may  have 
had  considerable,  undetected  influence,  particularly  on 
pupil  achievement. 

Student  teachers  associated  with  Consistent  High 
Gain  groups  rated  their  lesson  and  their  preparation  of  the 
lesson  higher  than  other  groups  (Item  40,  Table  7).  There 
was  no  correlation  between  the  student  teachers'  ratings  of 
their  lessons  and  pupil  achievement  as  research  reported  by 
Rosenshine  (1 971 )  would  suggest  might  have  occurred. 

The  student  teachers'  conviction  about  their 
suitability  for  teaching  and  their  confidence  as  a  teacher 
appear  to  be  a  feature  of  the  pattern  of  correlations 
emerging  for  student  teachers  associated  with  Consistent 
High  Gain  groups.  These  student  teachers  perceived  they  had 
considerably  more  confidence  than  student  teachers  in  either 

However  the  cause  for  this  confidence 


of  the  other  groups. 
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was  not  determined.  The  support  given  to  these  student 
teachers  by  their  Mathematics  background  suggests  that  their 
confidence  may  be  subject  specific,  although  may  not  be 
necessarily  so.  The  student  teachers  were  asked  to  rate 
their  confidence  as  a  teacher  generally  and  not  specifically 
for  teaching  metrics. 

Since  both  confidence  and  conviction  do  have 
statistical  support  for  association  with  the  co-operating 
teacher's  perception  of  the  student  teacher,  the  student 
teacher's  perception  of  the  co-operating  teacher,  and  with 
pupil  achievement  it  seems  reasonable  to  suggest  that  there 
is  a  connection  between  the  degree  of  confidence  and  the 
student  teacher's  effectiveness  as  determined  by  pupil 
achievement. 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  IMPLICATIONS 

In  drawing  conclusions  from  this  study  it  must  be 
noted  that  there  are  major  limitations  assumed  to  underly 
the  evidence  from  the  study.  Firstly,  classroom  research 
acknowledges  the  existence  of  a  great  number  of  potentially 
contaminating  variables  over  which  a  researcher  has  little 
or  no  control.  Secondly,  the  student  teachers  involved  in 
the  study  were  not  volunteers  hence  a  uniformity  of 
conviction  and  interest  in  the  study  cannot  be  assumed  for 
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the  sample  of  student  teachers.  Thirdly,  the  time  available 
for  the  development  of  close  associations  between  co¬ 
operating  teachers  and  student  teachers  was  limited  and 
determined  by  the  particular  nature  of  a  one-year  teacher 
education  program.  In  a  study  based  essentially  on  the 
quality  of  the  experience  between  the  co-operating  teacher 
and  his/her  student  teacher  there  is  no  indication  that  the 
relationship  was  firmly,  and  adequately  established. 
Fourthly,  the  limitations  associated  with  the  requirement 
that  an  intending  teacher  in  the  first  student  teaching 
experience  interpret  pre-test  results,  and  teach  a  timed 
lesson  developed  from  a  set  of  hierarchical  objectives  to  a 
class  of  pupils  with  which  association  had  been  limited  by 
the  nature  of  the  program,  is  acknowledged.  Finally,  the 
threat  of  personal  evaluation  concoramitent  with  such  ego- 
involved  research  is  fully  recognized. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  quality  of  the  relationship  between  the  members  of  the 
student  teaching  dyad,  comprising  a  co-operating  teacher  and 
the  student  teacher  assigned  to  that  class,  could  be  related 
to  the  achievement  of  pupils  in  that  class.  The  two 
applications  of  statistical  techniques  chosen  to  illustrate 
these  relationships  and  compare  the  pupil  achievement 
considered  to  have  been  due  to  specific  actions  by  the 
student  teacher  have  produced  a  difference  in  the  quality  of 
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findings  when  questionnaire  responses  are  treated 
whoiisticaiiy  compared  with  when  the  questionnaire  responses 
are  treated  in  terms  of  their  component  parts.  Analyses  of 
the  data  using  the  Pearson  product  moment  correlation  test 
have  revealed  patterns  or  clusters  of  correlations  which 
were  not  indicated  by  the  non- parametric  techniques  used. 
This  has  given  rise  to  two  complementary  sets  of 
conclusions. 

The  first  method,  in  which  ratings  and  valences  of 
association  between  co-operating  teachers  and  student 
teachers  were  compared  with  pupil  achievement,  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  no  significant  correlation  between 
the  student  teacher's  performance  as  equated  with  pupil 
achievement  on  the  metrics  lesson  with  (a)  the  valence 
formed  by  the  ratings  which  each  member  of  the  student 
teaching  dyad  have  for  each  other,  or  (b)  the  rating  of  the 
co-operating  teacher  for  his  student  teacher,  or  (c)  the 
rating  of  the  student  teacher  for  his  co-operating  teacher, 
or  (d)  the  balance  within  the  dyad. 

The  second  method  in  which  the  actual  responses  on 
the  questionnaires  used  in  the  study  were  correlated  has 
indicated  that  there  are  patterns  of  associations  which  have 
been  concluded  to  be  of  importance.  In  revealing  these 
p3tt6rns  of  correlations  it  has  been  concluded  that  the 
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first  method  of  determining  relationships  within  student 
teaching  dyads,  that  is,  by  the  amalgamation  of  raw 
responses  scores  into  ratings  and  valences,  has  provided 
only  a  broad  categorization  of  student  teaching  dyad 
relationships.  This  method  of  categorization  tends  to 
obscure  differences  within  and  between  dyads  which  are 
thought  to  be  important  aspects  of  the  student  teaching 
situation. 


These  two  methods  of  analysis  are  considered  to  be 
appropriate  to  the  basic  theoretical  framework  selected  for 
the  study.  The  dyad  has  been  postulated  to  have  an 
"attraction  structure" (Newcomb  et  al.,1965)  determined  by 
the  attitudes  of  the  members  of  the  dyad.  Analysis  of  the 
data  in  terms  of  a  wholistic,  composite  approach  is 
considered  as  appropriate  as  the  analysis  in  terms  of  the 
component  parts  which  contribute  to  the  whole  attraction 
structure . 


The  major  finding  from  the  study  is  that  there  is 
a  substantial  pattern  of  high  correlations  existing  for 
student  teachers  associated  with  Consistent  High  Gain  score 
groups  of  pupils.  These  high  correlations  exist  among  the 
co-operating  teacher*  s  perception  of  the  student  teacher, 
the  student  teacher's  perception  of  the  co-operating 
teacher,  the  conviction  of  his  suitability,  and  confidence 
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as  a  teacher,  and  the  quality  of  pupil  achievement.  This 
cluster  of  ratings  is  not  apparent  for  either  of  the  other 
group  of  student  teachers. 

This  pattern  illustrated  that  there  is  a 
congruence  between  the  perceptions  held  by  the  members  of 
the  student  teaching  dyad.  In  view  of  the  theoretical 
framework  provided  for  the  study  this  mutuality  of 
perceptions  is  considered  to  approximate  the  theoretical 
construct  of  "balance”  where  mutual  perceptions  of  each 
member  of  the  student  teaching  dyad  are  present.  By 
corollary,  since  there  is  no  mutuality  of  perception  for  the 
responses  for  student  teachers  associated  with  other  groups, 
these  conditions  represent  "imbalance". 

Thus,  the  conclusion  is  that  the  quality  of  the 
relationship  existing  within  the  student  teaching  dyad  does 
affect  the  teaching  performance  of  the  student  teacher  as 
reflected  in  pupil  achievement  scores. 

A  further  feature  of  this  pattern  of  correlations 
was  the  degree  of  association  found  within  the  student 
teacher's  high  level  of  confidence  as  a  teacher,  the  type  of 
pupil  achievement  the  student  teacher  considered  to  have 
resulted  from  his  actions,  and  his  perceptions  about  the  co¬ 
operating  teacher.  It  is  concluded  that  for  this  sample  of 
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student  teachers,  where  student  teacher  confidence  was  high 
and  correlated  with  their  perceptions  about  their  co¬ 
operating  teacher,  their  level  of  confidence  also  correlated 
with  their  successful  teaching  of  the  metrics  lesson. 

A  second  pattern  of  responses  emerging  from  the 
correlations  indicates  there  may  have  been  three  different 
bases  used  by  co-operating  teachers  to  observe  their  student 
teacher's  lesson.  Co-operating  teachers  with  pupils  in 
Consistent  High  Gain  groups  rated  their  observation 
questionnaire  independently  of  their  perceptions  of  their 
student  teacher;  co-operating  teachers  with  Consistent  Low 
Gain  scores  for  their  pupils  made  their  final  rating  of  the 
observation  questionnaire  in  accord  with  their  perceptions 
of  the  student  teacher;  whilst  the  Inconsistent  Gain  group 
co-operating  teachers  rated  the  observation  questionnaire  in 
accord  with  their  overall  perception  of  their  student 
teacher. 


This  finding  implies  that  there  may  be  a  factor  of 
"objectivity”  operative  in  the  student  teaching  dyad  which 
affects  the  co-operating  teacher's  perception  of  the  student 
teacher.  This  factor  of  objectivity  appears  to  indicate 
that  the  resolution  of  mutual  perceptions  between  co¬ 
operating  teacher  and  student  teacher  may  be  necessary 
before  the  co-operating  teacher  can  objectively  observe  the 
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lesson. 


The  third  pattern  of  correlations  considered  to  be 
important  is  evident  in  the  frequency  of  intercorrelations 
among  the  student  teacher's  responses  about  the  study. 

Eighty  three  per  cent  of  responses  about  the  study  itself  by 
student  teachers  associated  with  Consistent  Low  Gain  scores 
intercorrelated  whilst  20%  of  the  responses  by  student 
teachers  with  pupils  in  Consistent  High  Gain  groups 
intercorrelated.  Student  teachers  associated  with 
Inconsistent  Gain  score  groups  were  approximately  midway 
between  these  extremes  at  50%  of  intercorrelations.  One 
might  speculate  that  the  existence  of  this  pattern 
represents  a  personal  dimension  of  the  student  teacher.  A 
decline  in  intercorrelations  among  variables  concerning  the 
student  teacher's  perceptions  of  important-to-him  aspects  of 
the  study  may  be  related  to  the  student  teacher's  increased 
effectiveness  as  a  teacher. 

The  co-operating  teachers  and  student  teachers 
associated  with  Consistent  High  Gain  groups  appeared  to 
develop  a  mutually  rewarding  relationship.  Student  teachers 
in  this  group  rated  themselves  higher  than  student  teachers 
in  other  groups  on  the  rating  of  the  lesson  ,  the 
preparation  of  the  lesson,  their  conviction  and  confidence 
for  teaching,  and  their  effect  of  the  lesson  on  their 
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relationship  with  the  co-operating  teacher.  In  similar 
manner  the  co-operating  teachers  associated  with  these 
student  teachers  rated  them  highly  on  the  "My  Student 
Teacher"  guestionnaire  and  on  the  observation  of  the  metrics 
lesson.  There  is  no  conclusive  evidence  to  support  the 
foundation  of  these  high  ratings  between  the  members  of 
Consistent  High  Gain  dyads  as  being  a  personal  relationship. 
However,  the  association  of  these  ratings  with  high  pupil 
achievement  could  have  serious  implications  for  teacher 
educators  and  co-operating  teachers  associated  with  practica 
involving  long  periods  of  interaction  between  student 
teachers  and  the  pupils  in  co-operating  teachers'  classes. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

This  study  was  undertaken  in  an  endeavour  to 
determine  how  important  the  relationships  between  the  co¬ 
operating  teacher  and  the  student  teacher  in  a  student 
teaching  situation  are  to  the  achievement  of  the  pupils  in 
the  class.  The  findings  suggested  that  the  relationship 
within  the  dyad  (a)  influences  the  perceptions  the  co¬ 
operating  teacher  has  of  the  student  teacher  as  "student 
teacher";  (b)  is  associated  with  the  self-confidence  of  the 
student  teacher;  and  (c)  is  related  to  the  level  of  class 
achievement  attributable  to  the  student  teacher.  The 
recommendations  derived  from  the  findings  are  related  to 


. 
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pre- service  teacher  education,  in-service  education  for  co¬ 
operating  teachers,  and  research  in  the  student  teaching 
field  experience  area. 

Pre-service  teacher  education 

The  findings  suggest  that  the  student  teacher’s 
confidence  as  a  teacher  may  be  an  important  aspect  of  his 
teaching  effectiveness  as  well  as  being  an  important  factor 
in  his  conviction  of  his  suitability  as  a  teacher.  The 
basis  for  this  confidence  is  not  totally  clear  from  the 
study,  but  there  are  indications  that  confidence  is  based  on 
an  adequate  subject  matter  knowledge,  sound  planning  and 
good  personal  relationships.  In  order  to  achieve  this 
confidence  it  seems  essential  that  the  pre-service  courses 
provided  to  student  teachers  be  such  that  their  competence 
as  a  beginning  teacher  is  enhanced.  Subject  matter 
knowledge  and  good  planning  are  thought  to  be  features  in 
the  normal  B.Ed.  programs  at  the  University  of  Alberta. 
However  these  students  were  one  year  Diploma  students  whose 
background  knowledge  was  extremely  varied,  and  there  was  a 
notable  lacking  in  science  and  mathematics  courses.  The 
recommendation  drawn  from  this  aspect  of  the  study  is  that 
if  pupil  achievement  is  partially,  at  least,  dependent  upon 
the  student  teacher's  subject  matter  knowledge  then  the 
teacher  education  institution  must  ensure  student  teachers 
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are  provided  with  an  adequate  knowlege  of  subjects  they 
couid  reasonably  be  expected  to  teach. 

There  are  indications  in  the  study  that  planning 
and  teaching  to  specific  objectives  may  be  an  important 
skill  required  of  teachers.  In  view  of  the  findings  that 
high  pupil  achievement  occurred  when  student  teachers 
interpreted  the  association  between  pre-test  scores  and 
required  objectives  correctly  it  is  recommended  that 
teaching  this  skill  should  be  a  feature  of  pre-service 
education. 


The  variety  of  materials  and  techniques  used  was 
indicated  in  the  findings  as  a  possible  source  of 
interference  for  the  clarity  of  the  presentation.  In  view 
of  this  finding  the  inclusion  of  instruction  in  the  correct 
use  of  Audio  Visual  materials  into  pre-service  education 
courses  appears  necessary. 

In-service  education  for  co-operating  teachers 

The  findings  of  this  study  suggest  that  there  are 
at  least  two  dimensions  to  the  role  of  a  co-operating 
teacher :  firstly,  the  personal  dimension  of  his  attraction 
for  the  student  teacher  and,  secondly,  the  professional  role 
associated  with  the  impartial  objectivity  of  observation  and 
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professional  assistance.  The  conduct  of  these  roles  is 
considered  to  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  student 
teacher’s  confidence  which  the  study  has  shown  may  be 
related  to  the  level  of  pupil  achievement. 

It  has  been  acknowledged  (Perrodin, 1961)  that 
there  are  benefits  for  student  teachers  when  they  are  placed 
with  co-operating  teachers  who  have  been  involved 
successfully  in  courses  specifically  designed  to  equip  them 
for  their  role  as  co-operating  teachers.  It  is  recommended 
that  in  order  to  enable  teachers  to  establish  the  personal 
and  professional  perspectives  required  for  the  separation  of 
these  aspects  in  their  role  as  a  co-operating  teacher  that 
teacher  education  institutions  consider  the  provision  of 
courses  designed  specifically  for  persons  involved  in  the 
supervision  of  student  teaching. 

Research  in  teacher  education 


The  pupil  achievement  measure  used  in  this  study 
concerned  the  change  in  pupils*  ability  to  use  metric  linear 
measurements.  The  findings  suggested  that  the  relationships 
existing  between  co-operating  teacher  and  student  teacher 
may  be  associated  with  pupil  achievement.  However  there  was 
also  evidence  to  suggest  that  pupil  achievement  may  be 
subject  specific.  It  is  recommended  that  studies  be 
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undertaken  to  determine  whether  the  findings  from  this  study 
could  be  replicated  with  content  from  a  different  subject 
area  as  the  dependent  variable. 

For  purposes  of  this  study,  the  period  of 
interaction  between  co-operating  teacher  and  student  teacher 
was  not  continuous  over  a  long  period,  as  is  possible  under 
proposed  "extended  practicum"  conditions.  It  is  further 
recommended  that  a  study  be  undertaken  in  which  a  longer 
period  of  close  association  between  the  co-operating 
teachers  and  student  teachers  is  provided. 


CONCLUDING  STATEMENT 

This  study  has  been  conducted  in  order  to 
understand  the  importance  of  the  relationships  which  develop 
between  a  co-operating  teacher  and  a  student  teacher  to  the 
achievement  of  the  pupils  in  the  co-operating  teacher’s 
class.  It  also  represented  an  attempt  to  isolate  the 
elements  of  the  relationship  such  that  action  might  be  taken 
by  teacher  education  institutions  in  order  to  improve  the 
pre-service  education  of  the  intending  teachers.  Finally, 
the  study  has  provided  preliminary  information  about  the 
nature  and  characteristics  of  the  student  teaching 
experience  which  can  assist  those  who  are  responsible  for 
the  implementation  of  periods  of  student  teacher/co¬ 
operating  teacher  interaction. 
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CONFIDENTIAL  SUMMARY  FOR  CO-OPERATING  TEACHERS 
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Co-operating  teachers  are  requested  to  not  discuss  the  matters  in 
this  handout  with  student  teachers. 

Administration  of  Tests. 

Co-operating  teachers  are  requested  to  administer  the  same  test  on  two 
occasions 

a)  Pre-test  -  Wednesday,  October  23rd. 

b)  Post-test  -  Thursday,  November  7th. 

The  following  points  should  be  observed: 

i.  Test  administrations  should  be  standardized,  i.e.  follow  closely  the 
accompanying  'Instructions  for  Administration  of  Tests  of  Metric 
Linear  Measurement.' 

ii.  A  high  degree  of  co-operating  teacher  supervision  of  pupil  responses 
will  probably  be  necessary  for  the  successful  use  of  the  optical 
scoring  sheets. 

iii.  The  test  instructions  have  been  produced  for  these  tests.  A  prior 
reading  of  the  instructions  before  test  administration  is  requested. 

Instructions  for  Student  Teachers 

Co-operating  teachers  are  asked  to  give  the  envelope  containing  the 
materials  for  the  student  teacher  to  him/her  during  the  morning  of  Monday, 

4th  November. 

In  the  event  that  the  student  teacher  receives  the  instructions  at  a 
later  time  a  period  of  two  days  notice  between  the  receipt  of  the  instructions 
and  the  teaching  of  the  lesson  is  needed  to  preserve  the  research  design. 

Compensation  of  Time  for  Exercise 

In  order  that  the  student  teacher's  preparation  for  the  exercise  does 
not  increase  the  daily,  or  nightly,  preparation  load  co-operating  teachers  are 
sincerely  requested  to  adjust  the  student  teacher's  lesson  load  such  that  the 
exercise-lesson  would  be  just  one  lesson  of  the  normal  load.  For  example,  if 
the  co-operating  teacher  requires  four  prepared  lessons  per  day  then  this 
exercise-lesson  would  become  one  of  those  four  lessons. 

Observation  Schedule 


Co-operating  teachers  are  requested  to  observe  the  exercise-lesson  and 
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complete  the  'Observation  of  the  Student  Teacher's  Lesson'  questionnaire. 

The  confidentiality  of  the  co-operating  teacher's  responses  is  assured. 

Interaction  with  Student  Teachers 

Whilst  acknowledging  that  this  may  prove  difficult,  co-operating 
teachers  are  asked  to  refrain  -  at  least  as  far  as  is  possible  -  from  discussing 
or  interacting  with  student  teachers  about  any  aspect  of  the  preparation  for 
the  exercise-lesson.  Student  teachers  are  "expressly  required  to  refrain  from 
obtaining  any  assistance  from  their  co-operating  teacher,  other  teachers  within 
the  co-operating  school  and  their  University  instructors  or  faculty  consultants." 
As  all  student  teachers  will  be  constrained  in  this  way  the  matter  of 
interaction  with  the  co-operating  teacher  may  not  prove  problematic. 

Completion  of  "My  Student  Teacher"  Questionnaire. 

Co-operating  teachers  are  requested  to  complete  this  form  within  48  hours 

of  the  student  teacher's  exercise-lesson. 

Whilst  this  form  may  help  the  co-operating  teacher  clarify  certain 
aspects  of  the  student  teacher's  progress  in  his  classroom,  information  on 
the  form  will  NOT  be  used  for  any  assessment  purposes  for  either  Ed.  Cl  402 
or  Ed.  Pra.  400. 

Please  return  the  completed  "My  Student  Teacher"  questionnaire 
and  the  student  teacher’s  "My  Co-operating  Teacher”  questionnaire  with  the 
post-test  optical  scoring  sheet  and  summary. 

Envelopes  have  been  provided  for  this  purpose. 

Completion  of  "My  Co-operating  Teacher"  Questionniare 

During  the  period  when  co-operating  teachers  are  completing  the  "My 
Student  Teacher"  questionnaire,  student  teachers  will  be  completing  a 

"My  Co-operating  Teacher"  questionnaire. 

Co-operating  teachers  are  sincerely  assured  that  the  anonymous  nature 
of  the  information  gained  from  these  questionnaires  will  be  preserved. 

Teachi ng  of  Metric  Linear  Measurement  Units. 

In  the  request  to  co-operating  teachers  to  refrain  from  using  metrics 
until  after  the  6th  November,  co-operating  teachers  may  not  have  been  informed 
that  the  use  of  metrics  in  the  study  is  restricted  to  linear  measurement.  The 

oversight  is  regretted. 


•  -  - - 


t). 
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COLLECTION  OF  PRE-TEST  AND  POST-TEST  SCORES 

PRE-TEST  SCORES. 

The  pre-testing  of  the  children  is  timetabled  for  Wednesday,  October 
23rd.  The  investigator  would  like  to  be  able  to  work  on  the  analysis  of 
results,  do  preparation  of  materials  for  student  teachers,  etc.,  during  the 
period  26th  October  to  the  1st  November  and  for  this  reason  is  sincerely 
requesting  that  co-operating  teachers  be  able  to  provide  on  Friday  25th 
October,  the  following  materials: 

a)  The  optical  scoring  sheets  for  the  first  test. 

b)  A  summary  of  the  class  achievement  -  tabulated  on  a  Class  List  sheet. 

Class  percentages  need  not  be  calculated  -  unless  the  co-operating 
teacher  wishes  to  do  so.  Percentages  will  be  calculated  on  the 
summary  sheets  returned  to  the  school . 

A  summary  sheet  -  with  percentages  -  will  be  returned  to  the 
co-operating  teacher  in  addition  to  the  Summary  Sheet  given  to  the 
student  teacher  for  the  purposes  of  his/her  planning  for  the 
exercise-lesson. 

c)  Student  teachers  MUST  NOT  participate  in  the  marking  of  pre-test  scores 
POST-TEST  SCORES. 

The  post-testing  of  the  children  is  timetabled  for  Thursday,  November 
7th.  Co-operating  teachers  -  and  presumably  student  teachers  -  will  wish 
to  know  the  results  of  the  exercise  soon  after  its  completion. 

Co-operating  teachers  and  student  teachers  are  sincerely  requested 
to  NOT  MARK  THE  POST-TEST  OR  DISCUSS  THE  EXERCISE  including  the  Observation 
Schedule  until  the  completion  of  the  MY  STUDENT  TEACHER  questionnaire  by 
the  co-operating  teacher,  and  the  MY  CO-OPERATING  TEACHER  questionnaire  by 
the  student  teacher. 

COLLECTION.  jnvestigator  will  arrange  for  all  materials  to  be  collected 

from  the  school . 

RETURN  OF  PRINTED  MATERIALS 

The  return  of  all  printed  materials  e.g.  tests,  instructions,  would 
be  appreciated.  In  the  event  of  unforeseen  circumstances  arising,  the 
exercise  may  need  to  be  repeated. 


ADVICE  RE  SCORING  OF  THE  PRE-  AND  POST-TESTS 


Co-operating  teachers  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  marking  of  this 
type  of  test  should  find  the  following  information  useful. 

MARKING  KEY.  Within  the  envelope  for  co-operating  teachers  you  will  find  an 
optical  scoring  sheet  with  holes  punched  in  it.  By  placing  this  KEY  over 
each  optical  scoring  sheet  the  correct  answers  registered  by  that  child  can 
readily  be  seen. 

CLASS  LIST.  Within  the  envelope  you  will  find  several  class  lists.  By  using 
a  class  list  in  conjunction  with  the  marking  key  and  the  children's  answer 
sheets  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  check  in  the  appropriate  columns  the  children's 
correct  answers. 

CHILD'S  PERSONAL  SCORE.  The  child's  personal  score  is  indicated  by  the  total 
number  (N)  listed  at  the  right  hand  side  of  the  class  list.  This  is  obtained 
by  listing  the  total  of  all  correct  responses  for  objectives  1  through  21. 

The  percentage  total  for  each  child  is  derived  by  dividing  the  total  (N)  by 

21. 

CLASS  ATTAINMENT.  The  class  attainment  is  obtained  by  listing  the  total 
number  of  correct  responses  for  each  objective.  The  total  should  be  written 
in  the  column  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

The  percentage  total  for  each  objective  is  derived  by  dividing  the  total  (N) 
by  the  number  of  children  who  took  the  test. 
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TIMING  OF  EXERCISE-LESSON 


The  thirty  (30)  minute  duration  of  the  lesson  is  important  to  the 
research  design.  For  this  reason  co-operating  teachers  are  requested  to  help 
with  the  timing  by 

a)  Noting  -  by  writing  down  -  the  time  at  which  the  exercise-lesson  starts. 
This  would  be  facilitated  by  arranging  for  the  student  teacher  to  take 
over  from  the  co-operating  teacher  at  an  appropriate  time.  In  this  way 
the  class  should  be  'settled  down1  and  ready  for  instruction. 

b)  After  twenty  five  (25)  minutes  quietly  inform  the  student  teacher  that 
there  are  five  minutes  remaining. 

c)  After  thirty  (30)  minutes,  inform  the  teacher  of  the  end  of  the  time 
period. 

STUDENT  TEACHER  LESSON  PLAN. 

The  student  teacher  has  been  instructed  to  submit  the  lesson  plan  for 
the  exercise-lesson  to  the  co-operating  teacher. 

Will  each  co-operating  teacher  please  return  this  lesson  plan  -  clearly 
labelled  -  with  the  post-test  optical  scoring  sheets. 

Co-operation 

Co-operating  teachers  are  assured  that  their  acceptance  of  the  additional 
duties  involved  in  this  project  -  and  the  altering  of  timetables  to  accommodate 
the  use  of  metrics  -  has  been,  and  is,  sincerely  appreciated. 

Contact  Points. 

Home  606B  Michener  Park  Phone:  436-0657 

University  251 A  Education  Centre  Phone:  432-3840 


My  sincere  thanks. 


INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  METRIC  LINEAR  MEASUREMENT-TEST 
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PLEASE  ensure  that  the  administration  of  the  test  closely  follows  these  directions. 
Preparation 

On  the  blackboard  draw  the  following  diagram. 

A  ship  is  as  long  as 

A.  a  bike  B.  a  chair  C.  a  football  field  D.  not  sure 

A___l  B _ 2  C _ 3  D _ 4 


Ensure  that  all  children  have  a  pencil  (HB),  an  eraser,  and  that  seating  prevents 
discussion  between  pupils  during  the  test. 


SAY  No  talking  from  now  on  please. 

Distribute  the  optical  scoring  sheets  -  one  to  each  child. 


SAY  Fill  in  your  name,  age,  school  and  grade  at  the  top  of  your 
|  answer  sheet. 

Children  will  probably  need  assistance,  possibly  demonstrations.  Give 
whatever  help  is  necessary  but  avoid  unnecessary  delay. 

When  children  have  completed  information  at  the  top  of  their  answer 
sheets,  distribute  the  Metric  Linear  Measurement  Test. 


SAY  Today  we  will  be  doing  an  exercise  about  measuring. 

In  the  exercise  we  will  be  using  some  words  which  you  may  not  be  able  to  read. 
These  words  are  on  the  front  of  your  booklet  in  SECTION  1. 

Look  at  the  words  -  starting  in  the  top  left  hand  corner  -  and  follow  as  I 

say  them. 

The  first  word  is  'centimetre.'  All  say  the  word  with  me  'centimetre.' 

The  letters  'em'  in  the  brackets  are  the  short  way  of  writing  the  word 

' centimetre. ' 

Do  you  understand? 

N.B.  The  teacher  should  explain  the  SOUND  ONLY  of  words  in  section  1. 

Do  not  give  any  indication  of  the  length  of  any  metric  measurement  unit. 

If  children  are  not  clear  that  the  sound  is  'centimetre  or  that  cm  is  the 
abbreviated  form,  please  repeat  the  explanation. 

Continue  using  this  format  for  the  introduction  of  all  words  in  SECTION  1. 

Please  do  not  give  any  more  information  than  the  sound  of  the  word  and  the 
meaning  of  the  abbreviated  form. 
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SAY  Are  there  are  questions  about  SECTION  1?  (Respond  to  any  queries) 

Now  look  down  the  page  and  find  SECTION  2. 

In  SECTION  2  you  will  find  words  you  will  need  to  know  to  complete  the 
exercise. 

Follow  the  words  as  I  give  you  their  sound  and  their  meaning. 

The  first  word  is  ' bike. ' 

Say  this  word  with  me.  'bike.' 

'A  bike  is  a  metal  machine  that  you  can  ride.' 

The  teacher  is  requested  to  go  through  the  entire  list  with  the  class. 

However,  the  teacher  should  use  his/her  discretion  as  to  how  much  explanation 
the  class  requires.  For  example,  senior  (Division  2)  classes  may  need  only 
a  quick  revision  of  the  words. 

N.B.  Please  do  not  give  any  information  other  than  the  word  and  its  meaning. 
Avoid  the  use  of  measurement  units  in  explaining  meanings,  particularly 
'length1,  'height',  and  'thickness'. 


SAY  Are  there  any  questions  about  SECTION  2?  (Respond  to  any  queries) 

Now  I  want  you  to  find  SECTION  3  and  look  at  the  part  which  says  'READ 
THESE  INSTRUCTIONS  WITH  YOUR  TEACHERS.' 

Ensure  all  children  have  found  this  section. 


SAY  Now  follow  while  I  read  this  section. 

This  booklet  has  some  exercises  for  you  to  do. 

Look  at  the  first  practice  example. 

'A  ship  is  as  long  as  (pause)  which  one  ?  a  bike  ?  a  chair  ?  a  football 
field  ?  or  are  you  'not  sure'  ? 

The  blackboardedt  example  should  be  used  for  this  section  of  the  instructions. 


Now  look  along  the  line  which  says  ‘Answer  for  Practice  Example  1. 

You  will  see  four  spaces  between  dotted  lines. 

I  want  you  to  draw  a  line  in  the  space  with  the  letter  of  the  answer  you 
think  is  the  nearest  to  correct,  best  possible  one. 

That  is,  draw  a  line  in  the  'A'  space  if  you  think  'a  bike'  is  the  best 
possible  answer;  a  line  in  the  ' B '  space  if  you  think  'a  chair'  is  the 
best  answer;  a  line  in  the  'C'  space  if  you  think  'a  football  field1 
or  a  line  in  the  ' D '  space  if  you  are  'not  sure.' 

Give  time  for  children  to  answer 


SAY  The  nearest  correct  answer  is  'C'.  'A  ship  is  as  long  as  a  football  field,' 
so  you  should  mark,  or  have  marked  with  your  pencil  between  the  dotted  line 
in  the  'C'  space. 

Demonstrate  the  correct  method  of  answering  with  the  blackboarded  example. 


SAY  This  is  the  way  you  will  mark  all  your  answers  on  the  special  answer  sheet. 

If  you  wish  to  change  an  answer,  erase  your  mark  completely,  and  then  make 
another  mark  in  the  correct  answer  space. 


SAY  Now  look  at  Practice  Example  2. 
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'A  cat  is  about  as  long  as  (pause)  a  horse  ?  a  small  dog  ?  a  train  ? 
or  are  you  'not  sure?' 

Look  at  the  example  answer  on  your  separate  answer  sheet.  It  is  near  the 
top  on  the  left  hand  side. 

Pause  until  all  have  found  the  example  answer.  Assistance  may  need  to  be  given. 


SAY  Note  that  because  the  nearest  to  correct  answer  is  ' B '  (a  cat  is  about  as 
long  as  a  small  dog)  there  is  a  line  drawn  in  the  ' B '  space. 

Keep  in  mind  that  when  you  do  the  test  this  is  how  to  mark  your  answers. 

Mark  al 1  your  answers  on  the  separate  answer  sheet. 

The  answer  for  the  first  question  on  the  exercise  will  go  in  either  the 
A,  the  B,  the  C,  or  the  D  space  between  the  dotted  lines  which  are  just  to 
the  right  of  the  number  1. 

Demonstrate  on  the  separate  answer  sheet  where  the  first  answer  will  go. 

Repeat  the  demonstration  to  show  where  the  answer  for  the  second  question  will  go. 


SAY  Note  that  there  are  5  columns  on  the  answer  sheet.  You  will  only  be 
using  the  first  four,  that  is  the  A,  B,  C  and  D,  columns. 

Keep  in  mind  that  if  you  wish  to  change  an  answer,  erase  your  mark  completely 
and  then  make  another  mark  in  the  correct  answer  space. 

Are  you  all  quite  sure  how  to  answer  the  question? 

Give  any  assistance  you  think  necessary  to  ensure  that  all  do,  in  fact,  know  how 
to  answer  correctly. 

SAY  There  are  two  pages  to  this  exercise.  Do  both  pages.  You  should  answer 
twenty  one  questions. 

You  may  find  some  of  the  exercises  are  very  easy  and  some  of  them  are  rather 
difficult.  Do  not  spend  too  much  time  on  those  that  you  find  very  hard. 

Do  those  that  you  can,  and  then,  if  you  still  have  time  left,  go  back  and 
do  those  that  you  missed. 

You  are  not  expected  to  be  able  to  answer  all  the  exercises  correctly. 

Just  do  your  best. 

Are  there  any  questions?  (Respond  to  legitimate  questions) 

Turn  to  the  first  page  and  begin. 

NOTE  STARTING  TIME.  Please  make  a  written  record  of  this  time. 

Allow  EXACTLY  10  (ten)  minutes  for  the  children  to  work  through  the  test. 

N.B.  You  may  give  any  assistance  which  is  required  for  correct  marking,  the 
sounds  of  words,  etc.  but  please  do  not  give  the  children  any  help  with 
the  linear  metric  units. 

At  the  end  of  ten  minutes  SAY  STOP  WORK.  PENCILS  DOWN. 

Collect  tests  and  marking  sheets. 


METRIC  LINEAR  MEASUREMENT  TEST. 
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SECTION  1. 


SECTION  2. 


SECTION  3. 


Practice 
Example  1 


Practice 
Example  2 


centimetre 

(  cm) 

2 

cm  means  2 

centimetres 

decimetre 

(  dm) 

9 

dm  means  9 

decimetres 

metre 

(  m) 

6 

m  means  6  metres 

mi  1 1 i metre 

(  mm) 

7 

mm  means  7 

mill i metres 

decametre 

(dam) 

3 

dam  means  3 

:  decametres 

kilometre 

(  km) 

5 

km  means  5 

kilometres 

hectametre 

(  hm) 

8 

hm  means  8 

hectametres 

banana 

not  sure 

toe 

button  hole 

ruler 

packet 

matches 

player 

jumbo  jet 

loaf 

bread 

hockey  puck 

dime 

finger  nail 

slice 

plastic  bucket 

packet 

matches 

lead  pencil  baseball 

READ  THESE  INSTRUCTIONS  WITH 

YOUR  TEACHER 

This  booklet  has 

some  exercises 

for  you  to 

do. 

Look  at  the  first  practice  example. 

A  ship  is  as  long  as 

A.  a  bike  B.  a  chair  C.  a  football  field  D.  not  sure 

Answer  for  Practice  Example  1.  A _ 1  B _ 2  C _ 3  D _ 4 

The  nearest  correct  answer  is  C.  (a  football  field)  so  you  should 
make  a  mark  with  your  pencil  between  the  dotted  lines  in  the  C  space. 


A  cat  is  about  as  long  as 

A.  a  horse  B.  a  small  dog  C.  a  train  D.  not  sure 

Look  at  the  example  answer  on  your  separate  answer  sheet.  Note  that 
because  the  nearest  correct  answer  is  B.  (a  small  dog)  there  is  a  line 
drawn  in  the  B.  space.  This  is  how  you  will  mark  your  answers. 


Mark  all  your  answers  on  the  separate  answer  sheet. 

If  you  wish  to  change  an  answer,  erase  your  mark  completely,  and 
then  make  another  mark  in  the  correct  answer  space. 


DO  NOT  START  UNTIL  YOU  ARE  TOLD 


■ 


1. 
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A  centimetre  is  about  as  long  as 
A.  an  apple  B.  a  penny  C.  a  banana  D.  not  sure 


2.  My  toe  is  about  as  long  as 

A.  1  decimetre  B.  1  metre  C.  1  centimetre  D.  not  sure 

3.  A  tall  man  is  about  as  high  as 

A.  200  centimetres  B.  20  centimetres  C.  2000  centimetres  D.  not  sure 

4.  A  decimetre  is  about  as  long  as 

A.  a  buttonhole  B.  a  baby's  shoe  C.  a  man's  arm  D.  not  sure 

5.  My  foot  is  about  as  wide  as 

A.  1  decimetre  B.  1  centimetre  C.  1  metre  D.  not  sure 

6.  A  ruler  is  about  as  long  as 

A.  3  decimetres  B.  1  decimetre  C.  10  decimetres  D.  not  sure 


7.  A  metre  is  about  as  high  as 

A.  a  chair  seat  B.  a  door 


C.  a  table 


D.  not  sure 


8.  My  slacks  are  about  as  long  as 

A.  1  centimetre  B.  1  decimetre  C.  1  metre 


D.  not  sure 


9.  The  longest  football  kick  was  about 
A.  100  metres  B.  10  metres 

10.  A  kilometre  is  about  as  far  as 
A.  from  you  to  the  window 

C.  around  the  football  field  twice 

11.  A  football  player  often  jogs 


C.  1000  metres  D.  not  sure 

B.  from  your  head  to  your  feet 

D.  not  sure 


A.  1  metre 


B.  1  decimetre 


C. 


1  kilometre 


D.  not  sure 


12. 
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A  jumbo  jet,  in  one  hour,  goes  about 

A.  100  kilometres  B.  1,000  kilometres  C.  10,000  kilometres  D.  not  sure 

13.  A  millimetre  is  about  as  thick  as 

A.  a  loaf  of  bread  B.  a  hockey  puck  C.  a  dime  D.  not  sure 

14.  A  finger  nail  would  be  about  as  thick  as 


A.  1  millimetre 

B. 

1  metre 

C. 

1  centimetre  D. 

not 

sure 

15. 

A  slice  of  bread  is 

about  as  thick  as 

A.  100  mi  1 1 i metres 

B. 

10  millimetres 

C. 

1  millimetre  D. 

not 

sure 

16. 

A  decametre  is  about 

as 

high  as 

A.  a  house 

B. 

a  plastic  bucket 

C.  a  coke  can  D. 

not  sure 

17. 

A  little  boy  could  throw 

a  ball  about  as 

far 

as 

A.  1  decametre 

B. 

1  kilometre 

C. 

1  hectametre  D. 

not 

sure 

18. 

A  school  is  about  as 

high  as 

A.  1  decametre 

B. 

10  decametres 

C. 

100  decametres  D. 

not  sure 

19. 

A  hectametre  is  about  as 

long  as 

A.  a  packet  of  matches 

B. 

a  new  lead  pencil 

C.  a  football  field 

D. 

not  sure 

20. 

A  good  throw  in  baseball 

would  be  about 

A.  1  decametre 

B. 

1  kilometre 

C. 

1  hectametre  D. 

not 

sure 

21. 


The  distance  around  the  grounds  of  this  school  is  likely  to  be  about 

A.  400  hectametres  B.  4  hectametres  C.  40  hectametres  D.  not  sure 
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GENERAL  PURPOSE  ANSWER  SHEET  1 


NAVE  , 


AGE  . 


..  YRS,  VALE 

female 


B 


Mont** 

TODAY’S  DATE 


.19  ... 


SCHOOL. 


Indicate  answer  by  placing  a 
mark  between  the  guidelines 
as  shown  in  the  example. 
Use  HB  pencil.  Don't  make 
marks  longer  than  guidelines. 

Example 

i  j  62  CJ  04  E5 


PART  J 


SIAVE  OF  TEST 

0  1 

? 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

The  spaces  to  the  riqht  are  for 

— 

recording  student  identification 

o 

2. 

.3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

numbers.  Do  not  fill  them  in 

0  1 

2 

3 

4 

3 

6 

7 

8 

9 

unless  instructed  to  do  so 

0  1 

z 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

o  i 

2 

3 

4 

3 

6 

7 

S 

9 

0  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1 

A  1 

e 

2 

c 

3 

0 

4 

£ 

3 

36 

A 

1 

8 

2 

C 

3 

0 

4 

E 

5 

71 

A  1 

8 

2 

C 

3 

0 

_4 

E 

5 

106 

A 

1 

B 

2 

C 

3 

0 

4 

E 

5 

2 

A  1 

8 

2 

C 

3 

0 

4 

E 

5 

37 

A 

1 

8 

2 

C 

3 

0 

4 

E 

5 

72 

A  1 

B 

2 

C 

3 

0 

4 

E 

5 

107 

A 

1 

0 

2 

C 

3 

D 

4 

E 

5 

3 

A  1 

8 

2 

c 

3 

0 

4 

E 

5 

38 

A 

1 

8 

2 

c 

3 

0 

4 

E 

5 

73 

A  1 

a 

2 

c 

3 

0 

4 

E 

5 

108 

A 

t 

B 

2 

c 

3 

0 

4 

E 

3 

4 

A  1 

8 

2 

c 

3 

0 

4 

E 

5 

39 

A 

1 

B 

2 

c 

3 

0 

4 

E 

5 

74 

A  1 

B 

2 

c 

3 

0 

4 

E 

5 

109 

A 

1 

8 

2 

c 

3 

D 

4 

E 

5 

5 

A  J 

8 

2 

c 

3 

0 

4 

£ 

5 

40 

A 

B 

2 

c 

3 

0 

4 

E 

5 

75 

A  1 

B 

2 

c_ 

3 

9 

4 

E 

5 

no 

A 

J 

8 

2 

c 

3 

o 

4 

e 

; 

6 

A  1 

8 

2 

c 

3 

p 

4 

£ 

5 

41 

A 

1 

B 

2 

c 

3 

0 

4 

E 

5 

76 

A  1 

8 

2 

c 

3 

0 

4 

E 

5 

III 

A 

J 

8 

2 

c 

3 

0 

4 

E 

5 

7 

A  1 

8 

2 

c 

3 

0 

4 

£ 

5 

42 

A 

1 

8 

2 

c 

3 

0 

4 

E 

5 

77 

A  1 

B 

2 

c 

3 

0 

4 

E 

5 

112 

A 

1 

B 

2 

c 

3 

0 

4 

E 

5 

8 

A  1 

8 

2 

c 

3 

0 

4 

£ 

5 

43 

A 

1 

8 

2 

c 

3 

0 

4 

E 

3 

78 

A  1 

6 

2 

c 

3 

0 

4 

E 

5 

113 

A 

1 

8 

2 

c 

3 

0 

4 

E 

5 

. 

-- 

... 

... 

— 

::: 

rrr 

9 

A  1 

B 

2 

c 

j 

0 

4 

E 

5 

44 

A 

1 

a 

2 

c 

3 

0 

4 

E 

5 

79 

A  1 
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MY  STUDENT  TEACHER  -  PART  1 


Co-operating  teacher _ 

Please  provide  information  and  comments  on  the  following  items: 
!•  Years  you  have  been  a  teacher:  . 

2.  Number  of  student  teachers  you  have  supervised  in  the  past: 

3.  Number  of  different  faculty  consultants  of  student  teachers 

you  have  worked  with  in  the  past: . 

4.  Brief  comment  on  the  value  of  student  teaching  experience: 


5.  Brief  comment  on  the  professional  and  general  quality  of  student 
teachers  you  have  supervised: 


6.  Brief  comment  on  co-operative  relations  and  professional  understanding 
between  you  and  faculty  consultants: 


. 


MY  STUDENT  TEACHER  -  PART  2 
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Co-operating  teacher 


Please  provide  information  and  comments  on  the  following  items: 

1.  Student  teacher  you  are  now  supervising _ __ _ _ 

2.  Indicate  by  circling  how  well  this  student  teacher  compares  to  other 
student  teachers  you  have  supervised  and/or  known  in  the  following 
categories  (note  that  a  circle  around  4  would  be  exactly  in  the 
middle  between  the  extremes): 


a. 

In  general 

Inferior 

1  2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Superior 

b. 

Relations  with 

pupils 

Inferior 

1  2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Superior 

c. 

Relations  with 

cooperating 

teacher 

Inferior 

1  2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Superior 

d. 

Relations  with 

college  supervisor 

Inferior 

1  2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Superior 

e. 

Subject  matter 

knowledge 

Inferior 

1  2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Superior 

f. 

Commitment  to 

teaching 

Inferior 

1  2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Superior 

g. 

Energy  and  drive 

Inferior 

1  2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Superior 

h. 

Teaching  skills 

Inferior 

1  2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Superior 

i . 

Original i ty , 

creative  ability 

Inferior 

1  2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Superior 

3.  Brief  comment  on  the  work  this  semester  with  this  student  teacher: 


4,  Brief  comments  on  how  the  relations  between  co-operating  teachers  and 
student  teachers  could  be  improved  (if  no  improvements  necessary, 

please  indicate  so). 


5.  Final  grade  you  would  give  this  student  teacher  if  you  were  his  or  her 
faculty  consultant: 


123456789 


. 


OBSERVATION  OF  STUDENT  TEACHER'S  LESSON 
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Co-operating  Teacher's  Name 


This  lesson  was  predominantly 

Lecture 

(Check  one) 

Discussion  . 

Group  process 

Other, 

please 

state  . 

Presentation  of  facts,  materials  was 

1  2  3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

clear 

obscure 

Student  teacher's  use  of  techniques, 

materials  showed 

1  2  3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

great  variety 

no  variety 

Student  teacher's  teaching  behaviors 

were 

1  2  3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

lacking 

task  oriented 

direction 

businesslike 

Pupil  behavior  during  the  lesson  was 

predominantly 

1  2  3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

active. 

passive. 

involved 

non-invol ved 

Co-operating  teacher's  rating  of  the 

lesson 

1  2  3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

excellent 


very  poor 


\ 


APPENDIX  B: 


STUDENT  TEACHER'S  KIT 
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PLEASE  READ  THIS  HANDOUT  THOROUGHLY. 
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DOES  STUDENT  TEACHING  MAKE  A  DIFFERENCE  TO  CHILDREN'S  ATTAINMENT? 

In  an  attempt  to  determine  if  student  teachers',  efforts  during  their  student 
teaching  really  do  make  a  difference  to  pupils'  attainment,  selected  student 
teachers  in  grades  3  through  6  have  been  chosen  to  participate  in  an  experimental 
exerci se. 

As  you  have  been  selected  to  participate  in  this  experiment  -  which  is 
expected  to  provide  information  to  enable  revision  of  the  existing  program  - 
the  following  information  should  be  of  considerable  relevance  to  you. 

The  Exercise  Lesson.  To  teach  one  thirty  (30)  minute  lesson  on  metric  linear 
measurement  to  the  student  teaching  class  with  which  you  are  associated  in 
Ed.  Pra.  400. 

Specific  Objectives.  The  objectives  for  each  class  will  vary  according  to  the 
pupils'  previous  attainment.  To  determine  the  objective/s  for  the  lesson  the 
student  teacher  will  need  to  use  the  class  results  of  the  pre-test,  i.e. 

'Analysis  of  Pre-test'  in  conjunction  with  the  sheet  headed  "Hierarchical 
Objectives"  which  are  included  in  the  envelope. 

The  level  of  attainment  desired  for  an  objective  is  90%.  An  experienced 
teacher  would  attempt  to  reach  this  level  of  attainment  with  as  many  children 
as  possible  before  attempting  to  teach  the  next  objective.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  as  all  children  are  different  you  will  probably  need  more 
than  one  -  in  fact  several  -  objectives  for  your  lesson. 

Resources.  A  student  teacher  is  free  to  use  whatever  aids  she/he  wishes  to  use. 
The  enclosed  metric  resource  materials  provides  basic  linear  metric  measurement 
units . 

Constraints.  To  give  the  student  teacher  the  opportunity  to  express  his/her 
own  teaching  style  yet  to  retain  the  validity  of  the  exercise  it  is  necessary 
that  they  rely  on  their  own  initiative.  Student  teachers  may  use  any  material 
resources  they  have  access  to  however  they  are  expressly  required  to  refrain 
from  obtaining  any  assistance  from  their  co-operating  teacher,  other  teachers 
within  the  co-operatijigj>chool ,  their  University  instructors  or  faculty 

consul tants. 


ANALYSIS  OF  PRE-TEST  DATA 
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In  your  preparation  for  the  exercise  lesson  you  will  need  to  use  the 
Analysis  of  Pre-test  sheet  to  determine  which  children  are  attaining  particular 
objectives.  This  information  should  be  of  use  to  you  in  planning  your  teaching 
strategy/ies  and  the  assignments  for  the  children. 

Consider  the  following  hypothetical  data. 


school 

GRADE 

TEACHER 


EDMpNTON 
T. SQUARE 


ANALYSIS  OF  DATA  PRE  -  TEST  POST  -  TEST 


OBJECTIVES  TOTALS 


rH 

CVJ 

sO 

CS. 

CO 

ON 

0 

rH 

rH 

rH 

C\J 

rH 

rH 

rH 

vO 

rH 

rH 

co 

rH 

Ov 

rH 

O 

CM 

rH 

C\J 

N 

% 

AMHURSS  Wendy  1 

X 

1 

4 

BURTON  Marion  2 

X 

X 

X 

X 

4 

19 

CRAWFORD  Elissa  3 

X 

4 

DUNN  Francine  4 

X 

1 

4 

FRANK  Ruth  5 

X 

X 

2 

9 

HOWARD  Trevor  6 

X 

1 

4 

JAMES  William  7 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

6 

26 

LAURIE  Bruce  8 

X 

X 

X 

X 

4 

19 

MORRIS  Raymond  9 

X 

X 

X 

3 

14 

PRICE  George  10 

X 

X 

2 

9 

ATTAINMENT  N 

00 

ts 

U~\ 

r-\ 

rH 

rH 

ATTAINMENT  % 

0 

CO 

0 

c-. 

0 

O 

O 

rH 

O 

rH 

Analysis  of  the  above  hypothetical  data  reveals  the  following 
information: 


Objective  Learning  needed  by  Pre-test  %  attainment 


1 

Francine,  Trevor 

80 

2 

Wendy,  Elissa,  Ruth 

70 

3 

Wendy,  Elissa,  Francine,  Trevor 
George 

50 

4 

Wendy,  Elissa,  Francine,  Ruth, 

Trevor,  Raymond,  George 

30 

5 

All  children  except  William 

10 

6 

All  children  except  William 

10 

7+ 

All  children 

0 
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Teaching  Strategy/ies.  You  are  not  restricted  in  any  particular  strategy 
for  the  exercise-lesson.  Enclosed  find  an  extract  from  Harmer  "Teaching 
Strategies  for  Student  Teachers"  which  may  prove  of  use  to  you  in  planning 
your  strategy  for  the  exercise-lesson. 

Student  teachers  are  asked  to  submit  their  lesson  plan  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  exercise  to  the  co-operating  teacher,  who  will  retain  it. 

Information  re  Linear  Metric  Measurement  Units. 

Your  envelope  contains  sufficient  information  re  metric  units  for 
you  to  plan  your  lesson  content. 

The  sequence  of  introduction  of  metric  units  follows  an  Alberta 
Department  of  Education  scope  and  sequence  chart  being  considered  for  general 
adoption. 

Time  for  Lesson.  You  are  restricted  to  a  30  minute  lesson  which  will  be 
conducted  during  the  period  9.00  a.m.  to  12  noon  on  November  6th.  The  timing 
of  the  lesson  during  the  stated  period  is  to  be  determined  through  consultation 
with  the  co-operating  teacher.  In  the  event  of  an  unavoidable  timetable  clash, 
the  lesson  is  to  be  conducted  on  the  most  convenient  occasion  after  this  time. 

NOTE  WELL. 

Although  this  exercise-lesson  is  designed  to  be  explorative  the  outcomes 
of  the  lesson  will  in  no  way  be  used  to  evaluate  either  you  or  the  co-operating 
teacher. 

Anonymity  of  responses  from  all  persons  involved  will  be  maintained 
at  al 1  times . 

It  is  assumed  naturally  that  measures  of  pupil  achievement  will  provide 
some  input  into  the  classroom  such  that  both  the  co-operating  teacher  and 
student  teacher  should  benefit  from  the  experience.  It  has  been  agreed  that 
the  exercise-lesson  subsequently  will  be  thoroughly  discussed  by  the  co-operating 
teacher  and  student  teacher  so  that  considerable  useful  information  about 
teaching  strategies,  etc.  can  be  gained. 

Feedback  from  the  investigator  will  be  provided  in  time  for  the  student 
teacher  and  co-operating  teacher  to  make  use  of  this  information  during  the 
remainder  of  the  student  teaching  period. 


MY  CO-OPERATING  TEACHER  QUESTIONNAIRE. 

Student  teachers  are  required  to  complete  the  My  Co-operating  Teacher 
questionnaire  as  soon  as  convenient  after  the  exercise-lesson  on  metric 
measurements.  On  the  6th  of  November  is  most  desirable. 

An  envelope  for  the  return  of  this  information  is  provided. 

Student  teachers  should  refrain  from  discussing  the  exercise-lesson 
or  any  part  of  the  outcomes  until  after  this  questionnaire  is  completed. 


OUR  THANKS  FOR  YOUR  PARTICIPATION  AND  COOPERATION. 


1 
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INSTRUCTIONAL  STRATEGIES  FOR  STUDENT  TEACHERS 

by 

E.  W.  Harraer 
Belmont,  California 
Wadsworth,  1969 


2  TEACHING 
METHODS 

The  term  “method”  refers  primarily  to  the  patterns  of  behavior  which  teachers  use  in 
the  classroom.  For  example,  a  teacher  whose  behavior  is  a  basic  cycle  of  assign-study- 
recite-test,  with  a  few  other  activities,  has  established  a  pattern,  or  method,  of  teaching. 
Lecture  or  discussion  is  also  a  method,  as  is  the  “project”  foundation  of  an  art  class  or 
the  “small-group”  discussion  or  reading  circle.  The  term  “method”  is  also  used  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  organization  of  content,  regardless  of  the  pattern  of  teacher  behavior.  For 
example,  the  “unit  method”  is  a  system  of  conceptualizing  and  organizing  content  as 
well  as  a  technique. 

Finally,  “method”  may  refer  to  the  basic  philosophy  and  attitude  of  a  teacher  or  a 
school.  A  principle  might  say,  “We  use  a  relaxed,  informal,  permissive  method  in  this 
school.”  Similarly,  the  college  preparatory,  or  academic,  orientation  of  many  schools 
is  a  method. 


■ 
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This  chapter  is  designed  to  explicate  what  is  known  about  the  relationship  between  method  and  learning,  to  sur¬ 
vey  the  common  techniques  of  teaching,  and  to  provide  some  models  of  superior  classroom  teaching. 

The  Determinants  of  and  Limitations  on  Teaching  Methods 

Student  teachers  reasonably  want  to  know  what  methods  are  of  most  worth  for  teaching.  Research  on  various 
methods  has  been  done,  of  course,  but  the  findings  are  tempered  with  many  limitations  and  questions.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  points  regarding  the  basic  determinants  of  and  limitations  on  teaching  methods  should  be  useful  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  teacher  who  wishes  to  evaluate  the  methods  he  has  learned  and  is  learning.  These  points  are  drawn  principally 
from  The  Handbook  of  Research  on  Teaching,  edited  by  N.  L.  Gage  (1962). 

1.  Individual  teacher  personality  is  the  main  determiner  of  teaching  methods.  Teachers  with  friendly,  warm,  ener¬ 
getic,  and  understanding  personalities  exhibit  these  traits  in  teaching.  The  learning  of  methods  concepts,  as  such, 
will  not  eliminate  or  mitigate  poor  personality  traits.  A  teacher  who  is  withdrawn,  hostile,  taciturn,  and  arbitrary 
will  exhibit  poor  teaching  methods  and  will  be  an  unsuccessful  teacher. 

2.  Teaching  methods  are  greatly  influenced  by  the  administration  of  the  school  and  by  the  prevailing  methods  of 
the  “ power  elite”  of  the  teaching  staff.  New  teachers  quite  reasonably  want  acceptance  and  recognition.  They  are 
most  likely  to  achieve  this  when  their  methods  approximate  those  of  the  veteran  staff  and  the  principal.  Also,  a 
school  that  prescribes  tight,  minute-by-minute  scheduling  of  the  school  day  is  not  likely  to  encourage  a  teacher  who 
wants  to  try  a  different  method,  such  as  teacher-pupil  planning  and  group  process. 

3.  Teaching  methods  are  not  developed  solely  from  learning  theory.  Jerome  Bruner  (1966)  argues  that  learning 
theory  and  instructional  theory,  or  methods,  are  not  the  same  thing.  He  suggests  that  just  because  we  know  how 
someone  learns  does  not  mean  we  know  the  best  classroom  conditions  for  learning.  But  Bruner  is  not  saying  that 
learning  theory  is  irrelevant  to  the  teacher;  rather,  he  says  that  learning  theory  ought  to  be  (although  it  often  is  not) 
the  foundation  from  which  instructional  theory  is  developed.  We  must  always  keep  in  mind  that  teaching  methods 
concepts  result  from  a  composite  of  folklore,  learning  theory,  and  the  local  school  situation. 

4.  Teaching  methods  frequently  develop  from  the  authority  and  power  of  the  teacher  and  the  necessity  for  teachers 
to  maintain  control  of  the  classroom.  Discipline  is  a  major  concern  of  the  new  teacher.  Thus,  his  methods  may  de¬ 
velop  initially  from  the  desire  and  obligation  to  keep  order.  You  can  see  the  possible  incongruity  between  a  strict 
disciplinary  pattern  and  the  goal  of  developing  independence  and  self-initiative  in  pupils. 

There  is  not  much  point  in  encouraging  new  teachers  to  focus  upon  purpose,  content,  and  materials  until  they 
have  achieved  some  measure  of  classroom  discipline.  But  once  the  behavior  pattern  of  the  class  has  been  established, 
the  teacher  should  attempt  to  minimize  his  use  of  authoritarian  methods.  This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  processes 
in  education  and  one  of  the  most  necessary. 

5.  Teaching  methods  are  largely  verbal.  The  very  extensive  research  of  Flanders  (1960)  into  teacher  behaviors 
reaches  a  clear  conclusion:  Most  of  what  goes  on  in  a  classroom  is  talk.  The  teacher  talks  roughly  two  thirds  of  the 
time;  during  the  other  third  of  the  classroom  time,  the  pupils  talk,  generally  to  answer  questions.  A  limited  range  of 
methods  is  available  if  that  much  talking  occurs.  Basically,  there  is  only  one  thing  the  pupil  can  do:  listen.  The 
teacher  can  lecture,  review,  assign,  read,  or  discuss. 

Student  teachers  who  realize  the  extent  of  teacher  talk  can  try  to  develop  strategies  for  instruction  that  will  sub¬ 
stantially  lessen  the  time  they  spend  talking  and  will  increase  the  substance  and  value  of  what  they  say. 

6.  Teaching  methods  are  frequently  undemocratic;  in  addition,  they  are  usually  unrelated  to  the  development  of 
reason  and  inquiry.  Because  the  conventional  teacher  makes  decisions  emotionally  or  from  a  status  position  rather 
than  allowing  the  group  to  share  in  the  decision  making  process,  the  methods  used  in  many  classrooms  are  undemo¬ 
cratic. 

Similarly,  the  conventional  teacher  does  not  use  or  encourage  the  reflective-thinking  method  because  he  lacks  ex¬ 
perience  and  training  in  this  method,  because  most  schools  are  involved  with  the  “achievement”  syndrome,  and 
because  developing  a  spirit  of  inquiry  in  pupils  is  inherently  difficult. 

The  Relationship  of  Learning  Concepts  to  Instruction 

Listed  below  are  a  few  learning  principles  which  have  been  taken  from  reputable  learning  theorists.  Chapter  3 
consists  of  a  more  extensive  listing  of  such  principles.  Those  listed  here  are  provided  as  illustrations  of  the  perti¬ 
nence  of  learning  theory  to  methods. 
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1 .  Behavior  which  represents  the  achievement  or  partial  achievement  of  an  educational  objective  should  be  rein¬ 
forced.  Reinforcement  can  mean  many  things— repetition,  approval,  physical  contact,  laughter,  or  test  results.  When 
the  teacher  arranges  for  a  pupil  to  give  a  brief  oral  report  on  common  insects,  for  example,  the  objective  of  the  re¬ 
port  should  be  clear  to  the  teacher  and  should  be  reinforced.  Perhaps  one  concept  of  the  report  is  that  insects  are 
useful  to  man  as  well  as  harmful.  The  concept  should  be  reinforced. 

2.  Teachers  should  use  as  many  signals  and  cues  as  possible  to  arouse  motivation  toward  the  teaching  objective.  The 
mathematics  teacher  who  wants  to  have  pupils  consider  alternate  procedures  might  equip  his  classroom  with  various 
displays  and  devices  designed  to  arouse  interest  and  involvement;  he  then  could  organize  the  work  materials  so  that 
they  complement  the  displays.  In  this  way,  he  tries  to  stimulate  discussion  and  independent  investigation.  There  is  a 
point,  however,  at  which  elaborate  displays  or  materials  are  pointless,  or  even  detrimental.  For  example,  some  dem¬ 
onstrations  and  displays  are  clearly  melodramatic  and  pointless  and,  thus,  neither  teach  nor  motivate. 

3.  When  pupils  practice  the  concepts  and  skills  required  to  solve  a  problem  there  is  high  probability  of  “transfer  of 
training  to  similar  new  problems.  Pupils  who  learn  the  definition  of  a  word  correctly  and  who  use  it  in  several 
contexts  are  likely  to  be  able  to  use  it  in  still  other  contexts.  Similarly,  pupils  who  learn  to  analyze  an  event  in  his¬ 
tory  from  a  causal  point  of  view  are  more  likely  to  be  able  to  see  causal  factors  in  current  events.  For  example, 
knowledge  of  the  forces  that  contributed  to  the  efforts  of  early  explorers  can  be  transferred  to  the  space  explora¬ 
tion  of  today. 

4.  Since  learners  differ  in  their  ability  to  learn,  the  learning  program  should  be  planned  to  allow  for  their  differences. 
Teachers  are  often  urged  to  provide  for  individual  differences.  The  “module”  scheduling  procedure  currently  in  vogue 
is  an  attempt  to  organize  the  school  to  better  accommodate  individual  differences.  A  “free”  reading  program  is  a 
classroom  example  of  the  same  type  of  effort.  Eventually,  teachers  may  be  able  to  use  school  computers  to  assess 
and  meet  individual  differences.  Until  then,  you  should,  whenever  possible,  make  adjustments  in  the  learning  program 
for  individual  pupils. 

5 .  If  a  pupil  has  had  prior  training  in  imitation,  then  he  is  capable  of  learning  by  observing  demonstrations  of  the 
skill  to  be  acquired.  The  learner  will  learn  more  efficiently,  however,  if  he  makes  the  response  to  be  learned  than  if 
he  observes  another  make  the  response  or  makes  a  related  response.  Pupils  can  learn  some  things  simply  by  watching 
others.  For  example,  a  pupil  might  observe  a  scientist’s  experiment  on  film  and  understand  it  well  enough  to  be  able 
to  duplicate  it,  although  classroom  conditions  and  lack  of  equipment  will  not  allow  the  experiment  to  be  done.  Some 
pupils  observe  others  dancing,  and  in  this  way  learn  how,  though  they  may  refuse  to  dance. 

Still,  it  is  far  more  useful  in  most  learning  situations  to  have  the  pupils  practice  what  they  observe  and  learn.  For 
example,  pupils  need  to  read,  as  opposed  to  listening  to  someone  else  read,  if  they  are  to  learn  to  read.  Similarly, 
prospective  teachers  have  observed  their  teachers  for  many  years  and  doubtless  have  acquired  certain  teaching  skills 
from  their  observation;  but  the  act  of  teaching  (student  teaching)  is  a  much  more  efficient  way  to  acquire  these  skills. 


Teaching  Techniques 

The  conditions  of  the  professional  change  constantly.  Just  as  architects  and  engineers  must  develop  new  techniques 
to  accommodate  new  materials,  new  products,  and  changes  in  public  style,  teachers  must  develop  new  techniques 
which  take  into  account  the  changes  in  the  education  field.  For  example,  the  demands  of  the  physically  handicapped, 
advanced-placement  classes,  emphasis  on  the  “disadvantaged,”  the  current  “achievement”  syndrome  of  the  schools, 
team  teaching,  flexible-module  scheduling,  and  continuous-progress  plans  have  all  greatly  influenced  teacher  behav¬ 
iors.  Obviously  the  range  and  quality  of  available  learning  materials-teaching  machines,  books,  globes-are  also  highly 
influential. 

The  student  teacher  should  recognize  that  the  conditions  of  teaching  have  changed  dramatically  in  the  past  decade 
and  that  teaching  will  undoubtedly  change  even  more  in  the  future.  With  this  change  in  mind,  he  should  become 
familiar  with  each  of  the  teaching  techniques  described  below.  He  should  understand  each  technique  well  enough  to 
be  able  to  adapt  any  one  of  them  or  all  of  them  to  his  own  personality,  knowledge,  and  teaching  objectives,  and  thus 
develop  the  teaching  style  which  is  most  comfortable  and  efficient  for  him. 

The  assign-study-recite-test  method 

Although  it  is  known  by  several  names,  the  dominant  pattern  of  American  secondary  classrooms  is  some  variation 
of  the  “assign-study-recite-test”  routine.  The  teacher  has  a  certain  body  of  subject  matter  to  cover,  represented  by  a 
text  and  a  workbook,  and  the  pupils  realize  that  they  are  to  learn  some  of  it.  Knowledge,  particularly  information,  is 
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the  goal.  Of  incidental  importance  are  such  purposes  as  development  of  values,  personality,  and  critical  thinking 
ability. 

Procedures  used  in  the  method  developed  from  three  influences.  Clearly  first  among  the  factors  that  make  this 
classroom  method  dominant  are  large  classes  and  the  lockstep  K-12  grade  organization.  Thus,  although  critics  of 
education  urge  the  teacher  to  provide  for  individual  differences,  the  size  of  most  classes  makes  this  impossible  ex¬ 
cept  on  a  limited  basis.  No  teacher  can  provide  all  the  conditions  necessary  for  an  individualized  program  for  30 
pupils,  much  less  130.  Perhaps  the  newer  concepts  of  continuous  progress  and  computer-assisted  instruction  will  al¬ 
low  greater  individualization,  but  this  has  yet  to  be  demonstrated,  much  less  realized,  in  the  schools. 

A  second  factor  in  the  prevalence  of  the  assign-study-recite-test  pattern  is  the  education  and  training  of  teachers. 
Most  teachers  have  experienced  only  this  method  in  most  of  their  formal  education  and  hence  have  acquired  neither 
the  concepts  nor  the  skills  to  use  anything  else.  The  university  experience,  with  a  few  exceptions,  is  a  replication  of 
high  school.  Very  few  university  students  work  on  problems  that  are  real  to  the  learner,  that  allow  the  student  to 
abstract  and  generalize  for  himself,  and  that  require  the  student  to  modify  his  behavior.  Student  teaching,  incidental¬ 
ly,  is  an  exception. 

The  final  reason  for  the  widespread  use  of  the  assign-study-recite-test  method  is  that  the  local  public-education 
establishment  encourages  its  use  and  discourages  innovation.  School  administrators  have  an  enormously  difficult 
task  and  are  traditionally  highly  conservative.  Teachers  use  traditional,  conservative  methods  partially  because  this 
is  what  school  administrators  understand  and  expect  from  them. 

How  does  the  teacher  who  uses  the  assign-study-recite-test  method  actually  organize  his  classwork?  The  following 
brief  descriptions  of  the  method  come  from  real  teachers  who  are  judged  to  be  excellent  by  their  pupils,  fellow 
teachers,  and  the  administration. 

Mr.  Frank  Thomas  successfully  uses  this  method.  He  has  taught  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  in  one  school  district 
for  ten  years.  He  has  a  daily  class  schedule  as  follows: 

8:45-Attendance  and  announcements 
9:00-Arithmetic 
9:45-Science 

10: 30-Recess 

10:40-Music  or  Art 

1 1 : 15-Reading— Composition 

12:00-Lunch 
1 : 00-Social  Studies 
1 :45-Spelling-Reading— Library 
2: 30-Physical  Education 

While  the  schedule  is  not  inflexible,  it  is  generally  followed.  Pupils  anticipate  the  next  subject  and  replace  one 
materials  with  another  at  the  appropriate  time  without  much  direction.  Mr.  Thomas  clearly  explains  whatever 
is  not  understood.  Pupils  have  text  and  workbook  assignments  which  they  generally  do  in  the  study  time.  For 
pie,  in  arithmetic,  Mr.  Thomas  will  read  through  the  explanatory  material  in  the  text  and  then  do  a  few  problems  on 
the  board.  He  will  ask  some  pupils  to  answer  questions  (recite)  and  to  do  a  few  problems.  When  the  pupils  cue  Mr. 
Thomas  that  they  understand,  he  assigns  enough  problems  from  the  text  to  occupy  most  pupils  throughout  the  per¬ 
iod.  At  the  end  of  each  chapter  or  unit  everyone  knows  there  will  be  a  test  to  determine  the  pupils’  achievement. 

Mrs.  Mary  Arlen  teaches  high  school  English  and  is  judged  to  be  highly  competent.  Her  classwork  alternates  be¬ 
tween  units  of  literature  and  units  of  grammar,  with  an  emphasis  on  literature.  There  are  fairly  regular  assignments 
of  themes  and  book  reports,  and  one  research  paper  each  term. 

Literature,  except  for  outside  book  reports,  is  the  literature  of  the  text.  The  anthologies  are  of  American,  English, 
or  world  literature.  An  example  of  a  segment  of  work  would  be  the  essays  of  Emerson  and  Thoreau.  Pupils  are  as¬ 
signed  to  read  the  selections  in  the  text.  Mrs.  Arlen  lectures  to  the  class  on  related  topics,  such  as  the  essay  as  a  liter¬ 
ary  form,  the  history  of  New  England  at  the  time  of  Emerson  and  Thoreau,  and  the  impact  of  the  essay  on  the  people 
of  that  time  and  ours.  Comparisons  are  made  with  other  essays,  including  the  one  that  appears  weekly  in  Time  maga¬ 
zine.  Class  discussions  are  common.  Eventually  there  is  a  test  on  the  material. 

The  basic  pattern  remains  the  same  for  all  subject  areas.  Preselected  textbook  content  is  explained,  elaborated  on, 
studied,  and  learned.  The  class  will  spend  some  time  in  discussion,  primarily  for  the  teacher  to  probe  for  understand¬ 
ing  and  to  reinforce  the  importance  of  certain  content.  Finally,  there  is  a  test  to  determine  what  the  pupils  know. 

The  following  strengths  of  assign-study-recite-test  practices  might  also  be  judged  weaknesses,  since  they  stem 
chiefly  from  tradition  and  are  not  centered  on  the  pupils. 
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1.  Wide  practice  and  acceptance.  Teachers,  parents,  and  pupils  generally  feel  that  this  is  how  school  should  be  run. 

2.  Easy  classroom  organization  and  administration.  The  person  who  uses  this  method  finds  that  it  makes  teaching 
more  efficient  and  manageable.  The  more  difficult  aspects  of  teaching  (determining  purposes  and  content,  develop¬ 
ing  alternative  instructional  strategies,  making  content  and  activities  relevant)  are  minimized  or  eliminated  by  the 
use  of  this  method. 

3.  Consistency  with  practices  of  the  college  or  university .  Most  higher  education  is  an  extension  of  the  high  school  ; 
pupils  who  succeed  in  high  school  will  succeed  in  college. 

4.  Empirical  success”  of  the  system.  Given  certain  criteria,  such  as  admission  to  college,  high  grades,  and  parental 
approval,  the  method  works.  Pupils  do  learn,  some  achieve  the  fantastic  specialization  that  our  industry  needs  and 
pays  for,  and  education  gets  more  of  the  faith  and  finances  of  the  public. 

Although  the  assign-study-recite-test  procedure  remains  the  most  commonly  used  method  of  instruction,  several 
frequently-mentioned  weaknesses  of  the  method  are  worth  noting. 

1.  Irrelevancy  to  problems  of  real  life.  The  charge  is  made  that  the  assign-study-recite-test  method  is  useless  for 
lower-class  pupils  because  it  does  not  relate  to  their  real-life  problems.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  frequently  irrelevant 
for  middle-class  pupils  because  they  learn  that  satisfactory  performance  of  school  tasks  results  in  teachers’  and  par¬ 
ents’  approval  and  reward  but  do  not  learn  to  perceive  education  as  basic  to  their  development  as  individuals. 

2.  Failure  to  develop  democratic  values.  Assign-study-recite-test  methods  appear  to  foster  values  of  conformity, 
acceptance,  closed  groups,  and  priority  of  the  class,  school,  and  state  as  opposed  to  independence,  originality,  and 
respect  for  individuals. 

3.  Stifling  of  pupils’  natural  interests  and  skills.  Pupils  learn  to  listen  and  obey,  not  to  question.  They  learn  that  the 
pay-off  in  education  is  in  the  demonstration  of  content  learning,  not  in  the  exercise  of  creative  imagination,  an  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  arts,  or  the  development  of  reflective  thinking. 

4.  Boredom.  Especially  for  high-achieving  pupils,  school  is  a  drag.  They  recognize  that  some  routine  is  part  of  hu¬ 
man  affairs;  but  they  also  argue  that  classes  organized  by  this  method  contain  too  much  routine.  Thus,  for  many 
pupils,  the  school’s  system  of  rewards  and  punishments,  rather  than  interest  in  classwork,  is  the  prime  motivation 
for  attendance. 

The  project  method 

The  project  method,  as  the  name  suggests,  is  usually  the  organization  of  course  content  into  a  series  of  projects 
on  which  committees  or  individuals  work  and  learn.  An  example  of  the  way  the  project  method  is  used  is  found  in 
the  science  class  of  Mr.  Harold  Hansen. 

Mr.  Hansen’s  science  classroom  is  a  conglomeration  of  the  artifacts  of  science.  It  contains  animals  in  cages,  phy¬ 
sics  equipment,  tools,  specimens,  charts  and  books.  Mr.  Hansen  begins  each  school  year  by  a  long  dialogue  with  the 
pupils  about  the  science  around  them.  They  discuss  basic  science  concepts  such  as  motion,  the  nature  of  organisms, 
and  the  nature  of  air.  Eventually,  the  pupils’  conversation  focuses  on  one  item.  Perhaps  it  is  insects.  For  the  next  few 
days,  pupils  will  read  all  of  the  material  on  insects  they  can  find,  will  bring  to  class  whatever  insects  they  can,  and, 
ultimately,  will  develop  some  questions  about  insects.  The  question,  “Do  fleas  nest  on  rattlesnakes?”  might  be  turned 
into  a  project  on  the  flea  as  a  disease  carrier,  or  on  the  types  of  fleas  in  a  geographical  area.  Once  the  project  is  select¬ 
ed,  pupils  begin  to  work.  They  read,  interview  experts,  set  up  modest  experiments,  see  films;  all  their  activity  leads  to 
some  information  about  the  project  title.  When  each  group  has  organized  the  information  on  their  topic,  they  present 
it  to  the  rest  of  the  class.  Mr.  Hansen  feels  that  his  teaching  task  is  to  be  a  planner,  motivator,  director,  supporter,  and 
evaluator.  He  will  give  all  the  information  he  can,  but  he  prefers  to  talk  little  and  listen  much. 

The  project  method  is  a  time-honored  educational  procedure.  The  obvious  strength  of  the  project  method  is  the 
potential  it  has  to  involve  the  learner  in  the  content.  Dewey  believed  that  for  education  to  be  meaningful  the  learner 
had  to  engage  in  real  problems  whose  solution  affected  him.  Many  educators  have  argued  that  it  is  more  important 
for  the  student  to  learn  the  methods  of  research  in  a  discipline  than  to  learn  detailed  information. 

The  greatest  weakness  of  the  project  method  is  its  innovative  nature  and  its  departure  from  the  norms  of  the 
established  system.  The  project  method  makes  it  difficult  to  “cover”  the  subject,  to  avoid  gaps  in  learning,  to  do  the 
ordinary  marking  and  grading,  and  to  use  traditional  materials  such  as  a  basic  text. 
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Student  teachers  may  be  able  to  counteract  these  weaknesses  by  combining  the  project  method  with  other  tech¬ 
niques.  e  project  method  is  an  excellent  means  of  accommodating  the  needs  of  exceptional  pupils. 

The  unit-teaching  method 

Unit  teaching  is  more  a  synthesis  of  other  techniques  than  a  unique  method.  Its  essential  characteristics  are  a  focus 
on  one  topic,  definite  planning,  working,  and  culminating  phases,  a  time  span  of  from  two  to  six  weeks,  and  use  of 
materials  other  than  the  basic  text.  Unit  teaching  is  different  from  other  methods  in  that  it  employs  more  extensive 
content,  activities,  and  materials  to  achieve  breadth  and  depth  in  the  study  of  a  subject. 

Mrs.  Marilyn  Kelly  teaches  the  sixth  grade.  She  is  firmly  committed  to  unit  teaching,  and  everyone  who  knows 
her  agrees  she  is  very  good  at  it.  Although  Mrs.  Kelly  says  that  she  frequently  does  not  adhere  to  her  schedule,  she 
has  organized  her  school  day  as  follows: 

8:45-Housework 

9: 00-Unit  work 

10:30-Recess 

10:45-Arithmetic 

1 1 :30-Independent  study 

12:00-Lunch 

1 :00-Unit 

2:00-Art,  Music,  P.E. 

2:45-Independent  study 

The  units,  which  are  generally  in  social  studies  or  science,  are  preplanned  by  Mrs.  Kelly  each  year.  Pupils  do  not 
choose  the  area  of  the  unit  problem,  but  they  do  help  her  to  select  specific  questions,  materials,  and  activities  to  be 
explored.  Mrs.  Kelly  says  that  because  there  is  extensive  reading  in  all  units  and  free  reading  time  as  well,  units  based 
on  reading,  as  such,  are  unnecessary.  A  typical  unit  was  on  automation.  The  pupils  were  to  learn  what  the  concept 
means,  economically  and  socially.  Specific  questions  developed,  such  as  the  extent  of  automation  in  the  local  staple- 
food  businesses  and  how  automation  has  affected  employment,  taxes,  and  product  quality. 

The  flexibility,  individuality,  variety,  and  quality  potential  in  unit  teaching  are  major  strengths.  Also,  many  teach¬ 
ers  feel  that  unit  teaching  is  more  interesting  and  personally  satisfying  than  other  methods.  Pupils  learn  as  much  con¬ 
tent  as  with  other  techniques,  and  seem  to  like  school  more. 

The  chief  weakness  of  the  unit-teaching  method  is  that  pupils  do  many  different  things  and  some  pupils  do  noth¬ 
ing.  Thus,  managing  the  classroom  activities  can  be  difficult. 

The  lecture  method 

In  a  lecture,  the  teacher  tells  or  explains.  He  does  almost  all  of  the  talking;  the  students  listen  and  take  notes.  The 
main  strength  of  the  lecture  method  is  that  it  is  a  quick  and  efficient  way  to  dispense  routine  information  or  basic 
fleets  or  to  explain  content  which  may  be  difficult  for  pupils  to  grasp  on  their  own.  The  lecture  method  also  serves 
to  prepare  students  for  college,  as  it  is  the  method  most  commonly  used  in  colleges  and  universities. 

The  method’s  chief  weakness  is  its  inevitable  passivity.  Students  learn  to  sit  and  listen  rather  than  to  inquire  or  to 
think  for  themselves.  If  the  lecture  method  is  used  exclusively,  the  classroom  is  not  a  learning  medium  for  investiga¬ 
tion,  trial  and  error,  creativity,  or  reconstruction  of  a  problem  situation.  Graduates  of  schools  which  emphasize  lec¬ 
ture  tend  to  be  conforming  and  accepting  persons  rather  than  “action”  people. 

Another  criticism  of  the  lecture  method  is  that,  often,  a  student  learns  the  content  of  a  lesson  intellectually,  but 
he  does  not  use  his  knowledge  to  achieve  a  permanent  behavior  change.  For  example,  pupils  learn  that  “He  don’t 
like  you”  is  ungrammatical,  but  the  speech  pattern  remains. 

The  discussion  method 

Discussion  is  similar  to  lecture  in  that  much  talking  is  involved;  but,  in  a  discussion,  pupils  participate  more  ex¬ 
tensively  than  they  do  with  the  lecture  method.  A  primary  value  of  discussion  is  its  problem-solving  potential.  It  is 
probably  more  valuable  for  pupils  to  work  out  their  problems  and  their  imperfect  understanding  of  a  lesson  by  dis¬ 
cussing  it  themselves  than  to  listen  to  a  teacher  work  out  the  problems  through  talking.  In  addition,  when  pupils  do 
the  talking,  they  are  likely  to  be  more  intellectually  involved  and  to  feel  that  the  material  is  relevant.  The  chief  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  discussion  method  is  that,  like  the  lecture  method,  it  allows  more  talk  than  action. 

Mr.  Miles  Cohn,  who  teaches  physiology  in  high  school,  makes  use  of  the  strengths  of  the  lecture  and  discussion 
methods  in  his  classes,  but  counteracts  the  weaknesses  of  these  methods  by  combining  them  with  the  project  method. 
About  twice  a  week,  Mr.  Cohn  lectures  to  the  class.  Thus,  he  talks  80  percent  of  the  time,  using  the  blackboard, 
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models,  slides,  and  charts  to  illustrate.  Pupils  can  ask  questions  about  the  content,  and  frequently  do,  but  they  have 
learned  that  Mr.  Cohn  wants  them  mainly  to  listen  and  take  notes.  On  another  day  of  each  week,  Mr.  Cohn  appoints 
a  pupil  to  lead  the  class  discussion.  A  set  of  questions,  problems,  and  concepts  relevant  to  the  lecture  material  is  on 
the  board.  The  pupils  spend  as  much  or  as  little  time  on  each  item  as  they  feel  it  deserves.  Mr.  Cohn  participates  only 
when  asked  or  if  a  serious  error  or  misconception  is  made.  Approximately  two  days  each  week,  pupils  work  independ¬ 
ently  on  projects,  text,  study,  or  assignments.  During  this  time,  Mr.  Cohn  gives  some  individual  help  and  uses  some 
time  for  preparation  and  grading. 

The  group-process  method 

A  minority  of  teachers  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  the  group  process  as  the  most  influential  method  of  teaching,  and, 
consequently,  the  technique  is  not  common  in  the  public  schools.  However,  there  is  some  evidence  that  the  group- 
process  method  has  learning  advantages  not  possible  with  other  methods.  In  addition,  group-process  methods  are 
gaining  considerable  status  in  certain  colleges  and  particularly  in  postgraduate  education  schools. 

It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  discussion  and  group  process,  but  the  following  characteristics  are  basic  to 
the  latter  method: 

1 .  Class  members  are  encouraged  to  be  informal  and  relaxed  in  their  deportment  and  in  their  expression  of 
attitudes,  ideas,  and  beliefs. 

2.  All  statements  are  heard  respectfully  by  every  member  of  the  class. 

3.  Everyone  is  encouraged  to  “think  out  loud.”  Comments  are  not  assumed  to  be  definitive  or  final  but  simply 
worth  considering. 

4.  Class  members  are  encouraged  to  know  each  of  the  other  students  well,  rather  than  to  develop  small  cliques 
and  “buddy-buddy”  relationships. 

5.  Processes,  or  activities,  of  the  group  are  frequently  discussed  and  changed  by  the  group  as  a  unit. 

6.  The  teacher  gives  information,  manages  classroom  activities,  and  facilitates  the  pupils’  learning  through  group 
procedures. 

Miss  Jolayne  Carter  assumed  responsibility  for  a  junior  high  school  “core”  class  in  the  middle  of  the  school  year. 
The  content  of  the  course  was  a  fusion  of  English  and  social  studies. 

Miss  Carter  had  some  experience  with  group  process  as  a  student-government  leader  in  college.  Also,  she  had  a 
number  of  seminars  and  “great-books”  courses  that  used  this  method. 

Pupils  in  the  core  class  had  disliked  their  first  teacher  and  had  developed  hostile  attitudes  toward  the  classwork. 
They  were  accustomed  to  working  as  little  as  possible  and  to  disrupting  all  class  activities  as  much  as  possible. 

According  to  Miss  Carter,  her  first  weeks  with  the  group  were  agonizing;  but,  eventually,  the  group-process  method 
triumphed.  She  began  by  asking  the  class  to  describe  what  they  had  been  doing.  A  torrent  of  invective  and  criticism 
followed,  all  of  which  she  accepted  stoically.  Eventually  pupils  expressed  the  idea  that  much  of  the  difficulty  stemmed 
from  the  lack  of  purpose  and  lack  of  accomplishment  of  the  class.  Some  possible  purposes  and  content  areas  were 
discussed,  leading  ultimately  to  an  agreement  to  get  back  to  “school.” 

Miss  Carter,  taking  a  cue  from  H.  Taba’s  With  Focus  on  Human  Relations  (1950),  had  the  group  read  human- 
relations  stories,  watch  selected  television  programs,  and  listen  to  several  speakers  from  the  community.  The  unit  she 
planned  was  called  “Disobedience-Civil  and  Personal”  and  following  each  story,  film,  or  speaker,  the  class  would  dis¬ 
cuss  what  had  been  said  and  what  it  meant  to  them.  With  the  group  sessions  as  a  focus,  the  class  easily  moved  to  a  full 
range  of  reading,  writing,  and  speaking  activities. 

Group-process  advocates  believe  that  with  a  large  number  of  pupils  and  a  wide  range  of  abilities,  the  group  experi¬ 
ence  has  great  potential.  It  helps  pupils  to  develop  positive  attitudes  toward  school  and  to  change  attitudes  in  other 
areas,  as  well  as  to  acquire  knowledge.  Within  group-process  principles,  every  pupil  can  express  himself  without  having 
to  worry  about  whether  he  has  the  right  answer.  Learning  has  a  chance  to  become  internalized,  to  genuinely  affect 
the  learner. 

Group-process  opponents  object  to  its  apparently  inefficient  use  of  time.  It  appears  that  group  process  is  least 
valuable  for  the  able  student,  and  most  valuable  for  the  slow  student. 

The  independent-study  method 

In  the  late  1950s,  J.  Lloyd  Trump  headed  a  commission  which  recommended  a  “team-teaching”  organization  for 
instruction.  Perhaps  the  element  of  that  proposal  which  has  had  the  widest  implementation  is  the  notion  of  inde¬ 
pendent  study. 
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Independent  study  is  new  only  in  the  sense  that  it  practically  disappeared  from  American  education  with  the  onset 
of  mass  education.  Historically,  particularly  in  Europe,  it  has  been  a  major  method  of  education. 

Independent  study  in  conjunction  with  teaching  machines  or  with  computer-assisted  instruction  is  likely  to  be¬ 
come  a  major  method  of  teaching  and  learning  in  the  future.  In  a  few  universities,  it  is  already  functioning. 

Independent  study,  as  the  name  suggests,  is  a  comprehensive  learning  program  developed  by  teacher  and  pupil  in 
which  the  pupil  studies  alone.  The  teacher  directs,  helps,  and  evaluates,  but  he  does  not  “tell.”  Very  little  is  known 
about  the  value  of  the  method  for  various  learning  problems.  It  does  appear,  however,  to  be  the  obvious  way  to  indi¬ 
vidualize  instruction. 

A  few  student  teachers  may  be  in  schools  with  “team-teaching”  arrangements  or  “flexible-scheduling”  programs 
which  allow  for  extensive  pupil  independent  study.  At  this  writing,  however,  few  student  teachers  are  responsible  for 
organizing  and  directing  pupils  in  their  independent-study  work. 

It  is  not  advisable  for  student  teachers  to  organize  conventional  classes  into  prolonged  independent-study  sessions, 
because  student  teachers  need  to  learn  to  work  with  groups. 

The  reflective-thinking  method 

Teaching  for  reflective  thinking  has  long  been  a  major  educational  objective.  Defining  critical,  reflective,  or  creative 
thinking  is  difficult,  but  when  pupils  can  question,  hypothesize,  select  and  evaluate  information,  compare  and  con¬ 
trast,  conclude,  synthesize  and  generalize  in  the  analysis  of  a  problem,  then  they  are  thinking  reflectively  and  logically. 

Mr.  Ray  Shields  teaches  American  history  and  his  method  of  teaching  is  designed  to  have  pupils  learn  to  think 
reflectively.  He  gives  regular  reading  assignments  from  the  text  and  from  reading  lists  of  paperback  books  and  other 
supplementary  materials.  Mr.  Shields  refers  to  these  readings  frequently  in  class  discussions,  and  he  is  always  willing 
to  answer  pupils’  questions  on  them. 

Each  day  when  the  clerical  work  is  completed,  he  presents  an  issue,  event,  problem,  or  disjunction  to  the  class. 

The  issues  parallel  the  readings,  which  are  organized  in  a  way  he  terms  “loosely  chronological.”  When  an  issue  is 
presented,  the  class  goes  to  work  on  it.  Pupils  contribute  (and  refute)  facts;  they  discuss  causes,  personalities,  influ¬ 
ences  on  future  events,  and  implications  for  comparable  current  issues. 

For  example,  Mr.  Shields  asked  the  class  to  compare  the  positions  of  the  Senate  and  of  President  Andrew  Johnson 
on  the  Reconstruction  program  for  the  South.  They  considered  such  questions  as  why  Andrew  Johnson  was  im¬ 
peached  and  whether,  in  retrospect,  he  should  have  been  removed  from  office.  Class  discussion  following  these  ques¬ 
tions  ranged  from  the  economics  and  politics  of  the  North  and  South,  to  the  Marshall  Plan  following  World  War  II, 
to  the  debate  between  President  Lyndon  Johnson  and  members  of  the  Senate  over  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Shields  does  not  want  a  spirited  but  shallow  discussion.  His  purpose  is  to  have  pupils  pursue  a  topic  until  the 
available  information  is  “on  the  hoardr  the  conflicts  and  issues  are  clear,  and  the  subsequent  events  known.  He  does 
not  require  a  consensus  of  opinion,  nor  does  he  test  exclusively  on  knowledge.  His  tests  are  based  on  problems,  is¬ 
sues,  events,  and  disjunctions;  and  the  “test”  is  the  pupils’  ability  to  use  the  method  of  reflective  thinking  in  provid¬ 
ing  related  data,  analyzing,  and  resolving.  .  . 

The  strength  of  a  reflective-thinking  program  is  that  learning  becomes  personal,  rational,  and  interesting.  Ideally, 

the  method  of  reflective  thinking  learned  in  school  can  become  the  individual’s  method  of  thought  throughout  his 

11  However  the  shift  in  method  from  telling  information  and  testing  achievement  to  developing  inquiry  situations 
and  testing  thinking  skills  is  easy  to  postulate  but  extremely  difficult  to  achieve.  Teachers  are  alleged  to  be  unable  to 
teach  for  reflective  thinking.  They  lack  experience,  rarely  having  been  taught  this  way  themselves,  and  the  intelligence 
and  teaching  skills  demanded  are  beyond  the  talents  of  most  persons.  Because  of  the  high  degree  of  sk.ll  expected  and 
the  usual  school  “achievement”  environment,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  method  of  reflective  thinking  is  rarely 

practiced  in  the  schools. 

Summary 

It  was  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  sketch  briefly  the  common  methods  of  teaching  used  in  the  public  schools. 
Student  teachers  usually  have  taken  “methods”  courses  in  which  these  techniques  were  studied.  Several  basrc  con- 
cepts  regarding  methods  are  presented  in  this  chapter: 

1.  Method  is  not  the  critical  variable  in  learning. 

2.  No  teaching  method  is  inherently  superior  to  other  teaching  methods. 
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3.  Teaching  methods  should  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  the  teacher’s  personality,  the  purpose  of  the  lesson,  and 
the  classroom  situation. 

4.  There  is  strong  evidence  that  the  method  of  reflective  thinking  does  result  in  greater  gains  in  measures  of 
critical  thinking  than  alternative  methods.  The  method  of  reflective  thinking  is  grounded  in  fundamentally 
sound  concepts,  but  its  actual  implementation  is  difficult. 

5.  Your  student  teaching  experience  will  influence  your  future  teaching  pattern.  It  is  important  that  you  use 
methods  that  will  contribute  to  your  competencies  in  subsequent  teaching  situations,  not  simply  satisfy  the 
immediate  demands  of  the  student-teaching  situation. 

6.  Skill  in  developing  strategies  for  instruction  is  more  critical  to  successful  teaching  and  learning  than  method. 

Discussion  Questions  and  Suggested  Activities 

1.  Select.  (1)  a  concept  (2)  a  skill  (3)  an  attitude  within  your  subject  area.  What  teaching  method  might  be 
appropriate  in  presenting  each  to  different  age  groups?  How  might  pupils  learn  each  objective  if  they  were  to 
learn  it  outside  school? 

2.  Outline  and  examine  the  teaching  method  of  someone  you  consider  to  be  a  superior  teacher.  Is  the  method  the 
“success”  factor? 

3.  What  is  the  nature  of  pupil  interest  in  and  concern  with  your  content?  Why  do  they  care  or  not  care?  Compare 
the  speed  with  which  the  pupils  learn  a  skill  in  your  class  and  the  speed  with  which  they  learn  to  ride  a  bicycle 
or  drive  a  car. 

4.  Have  someone  observe  a  period  or  lesson  of  your  teaching  and  record  the  number  of  times  you  talk  and  the 
number  of  times  pupils  talk. 

5.  Summarize  what  pupils  actually  do  in  your  class. 

6.  Select  a  fact,  event,  or  idea  and  discuss  it  with  a  class  in  terms  of  causes  and  consequences.  Is  there  evidence 
that  pupils  are  thinking  independently?  What  is  the  value  of  preplanning  in  such  a  discussion? 

7.  Suggest  a  two-week  unit  of  work  in  which  each  pupil  studies  independently.  What  are  the  necessary  conditions 
for  learning?  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  for  you  as  well  as  for  the  pupils? 

8.  By  use  of  an  audio  tape  recorder  or  video  recorder,  record  a  twenty-minute  segment  of  your  teaching.  Analyze 
the  tape  with  your  cooperating  teacher.  Select  one  or  two  teaching  behaviors  for  improvement,  practice  them, 
and  a  week  later  record  and  analyze  again. 

9.  Keep  a  log  of  your  homework  assignments  for  two  weeks.  Determine  the  purpose,  nature,  and  variety  of  the 
assignments.  What  would  happen  if  pupils  participated  in  some  decisions  regarding  assignments? 

10.  Assemble  as  many  quizzes  and  tests  from  your  teaching  as  possible.  From  an  analysis  of  the  tests,  what  were 
the  purposes  of  instruction?  What  content  and  skills  have  been  stressed? 
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The  metric  system  is  simple  to  learn.  It  is  a  base  10 
system.  For  each  of  length,  volume  and  mass  there  is  one  basic 
unit,  metre,  litre  and  gram.  All  other  units  are  found  by 
multiplying  or  dividing  by  multiples  of  10. 

Basic  Units 

Metre:  a  little  longer  than  a  yard  (l.l  yards) 

Litre:  a  little  smaller  than  a  quart  (.88  imperial  quart) 

Gram:  about  the  mass  of  a  paper  clip  (l  kilogram  is  2.2  poundfe) 

There  are  a  limited  number  of  prefixes  in  common  usage. 

milli  -  one -thousandth  (0.001) 
centi  -  one-hundreth  (0.01) 
kilo  -  one-thousand  times  (1000) 


These  give  rise  to  the  following  corimon  units: 


millimetre:  0.001  metre;  diameter  of  a  paper  clip  wire 
centimetre:  0.01  metre;  width  of  a  paper  clip 
kilometre:  1000  metres;  approximately  5/8  of  a  mile 


kilogram:  1000  grams;  a  little  more  than  2  pounds 

millilitre:  0.001  litre;  1  cm3  or  about  the  volume  of  the  tip 
of  a  finger  from  the  base  of  the  nail. 

Other  Useful  Units 


Hectare:  about  2  1/2  acres 

Tonne:  about  one  ton 

Degrees  Celsius:  temperature  units 
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A  prefix  is  attached  to  the  basic  metric  unit  to  name  all  the 
multiples  and  submultiples  of  the  basic  unit. 
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- 1 - 

1(J0 
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i/io 

i/i°° 

1^1000 

1 

T 

kilo 

l 

hecto 

deca 

aeci 

! 

centi 

mi  Hi 

Prefix 

Multiplication  Factor 

Symbol 

Mega 

1  000  000 

M 

kilo 

1000 

k 

hecto 

100 

h 

deca 

10 

da 

1 

deci 

0.1  or  1/10 

d 

centi 

0.01  or  1/100 

c 

mi  lli 

0.001  or  1/1000 

m 

micro 

0.000  001  or  1/1  000  000 

Basic  Units 

Quantity 

Unit 

Symbol 

length 

metre 

m 

mass 

gram 

g 

volume 

litre 

1 

time 

second 

s 

temperature 

Celsius  degree 

*C 

KEY  RECOGNITION  POINTS 


These  everyday  things  offer  some  idea  of  the  way  we  should  look  about  us  to  find  common 
objects  which  we  can  associate  with  metric  measures.  You  can  readily  add  to  this  list 
because  an  increasing  number  of  items  in  metric  containers  can  be  seen  almost  every  week. 
At  the  time  of  writing,  some  bottles  and  tubes  show  the  contents  in  millilitres. 


LENGTH 

Dienes  materials  are  metric. 

An  Olympic  swimming  pool  is  50  metres 
long. 

A  Canadian  football  is  about  28  cm  long. 

A  regulation  basketball  is  22.5  cm  in  di¬ 
ameter. 

A  regulation  softball  has  a  diameter  of  10 
cm. 


The  thickness  of  a  Canadian  nickel  is  2.0 
mm  and  it  has  a  diameter  of  2.1  cm. 

The  height  of  an  office  desk  is  about  75 
cm. 

Doorways  are  about  2  metres  high  and 
about  80  cm  wide. 


■> 


LENGTH 


The  basic  unit  is  the  metre. 


Symbol 

Unit 

Multiplication  Factor 

km 

'^kilometre 

1000  x  basic  unit 

lim 

hectometre 

100  x  basic  unit 

dam 

decametre 

10  x  basic  unit 

m 

^hnet  re 

1 

dm 

--decimetre 

0.1  or  1/10  x  basic  unit 

cm 

*centimet  re 

0.01  or  1/100  x  basic  unit 

mm 

“-millimetre 

0.001  or  1/1000  x  basic  unit 

-decimal  equivalents  are 
preferred  at  the  appropriate 
age  level 

Symbols  are 

combined  in  the  following 

way: 

prefix  symbol  k  (kilo) 

basic  unit  symbol  m  (metre) 

combined  symbol  km  (kilometre) 

Conversion  from  one  unit  to  another  is  quite  simple  since  it  is 
based  on  pov/ers  of  10: 

e.g.  0.25  m  =  2. 5  dm 

=  25  cm 
=  250  mm 


*  units  in  common  usage 
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HIERARCHICAL  LIST  OF  OBJECTIVES  IN  METRIC  LINEAR  MEASUREMENT 
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The  set  of  objectives  below  will  aid  you  in  determining  the  aims  for  the 
teaching  exercise-lesson. 

This  list  should  be  referred  to  in  conjunction  with  the  pre-test  analysis 
for  your  class. 


Conditions/definitions  applying  to  all  objectives. 

N.B.  In  order  to  present  a  condensed  list  of  objectives  in  hierarchical  order 
the  conditions/definitions  applying  to  each  objective  has  been  isolated. 

Student  teachers  should  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  these  conditions/definitions. 

a)  'Knowledge*  is  defined  as  ‘the  ability  of  the  child  to  correctly  choose  from 
a  list  of  common  objects  the  object  which  most  closely  approximates  the 
length  of  the  given  metric  linear  measurement  unit.' 

b)  'Comprehension'  is  defined  as  'the  ability  of  the  child  to  correctly  choose 
from  a  list  of  metric  linear  measurement  units  the  unit  which  most  closely 
approximates  the  length  of  a  given  common  object.' 

c)  'Application'  is  defined  as  'the  ability  of  the  child  to  correctly  choose 
from  a  list  of  multiples  of  a  linear  measurement  unit,  e.g.  4  millimetres, 

40  millimetres,  400  millimetres,  the  measure  which  most  closely  approximates 
the  length  of  a  given  common  object,  e.g.  a  cup. 

Note.  Within  the  above  conditions/definitions  the  'ability  of  the  child',  i.e. 
knowledge,  comprehension  or  application  will  be  defined  as  'the  result 
obtained  by  the  child  on  a  timed  multi-choice  test  of  metric  linear  measurement. 
This  test  to  be  conducted  within  24  hours  in  the  same  setting,  i.e.  classroom, 
in  which  the  metric  linear  measurement  exercise-lesson  was  given. 


H i erarchical  List  of  Objectives. 


Order 


Objective 


1  To  teach  knowledge  of  a  centimetre 

2  To  teach  comprehension  of  a  centimetre 

3  To  teach  application  of  a  centimetre 

4  To  teach  knowledge  of  a  decimetre 

5  To  teach  comprehension  of  a  decimetre 

6  To  teach  application  of  a  decimetre 

7  To  teach  knowledge  of  a  metre 

8  To  teach  comprehension  of  a  metre 

9  To  teach  application  of  a  metre 


10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 


Objective 
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To  teach  knowledge  of  a  kilometre 
To  teach  comprehension  of  a  kilometre 
To  teach  application  of  a  kilometre 

To  teach  knowledge  of  a  millimetre 
To  teach  comprehension  of  a  millimetre 
To  teach  application  of  a  millimetre 

To  teach  knowledge  of  a  decametre 
To  teach  comprehension  of  a  decametre 
To  teach  application  of  a  kilometre 

To  teach  knowledge  of  a  hectametre 
To  teach  comprehension  of  a  hectametre 
To  teach  application  of  a  hectametre 
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My  Cooperating  Teacher 


Circle 

only  one 

1. 

Is  this  cooperating  teacher  usually  kind  to  you? 

Yes 

? 

• 

No 

2. 

Is  this  cooperating  teacher  often  authoritarian 
and  overly  direct? 

Yes 

? 

• 

No 

3. 

Has  this  cooperating  teacher  discussed  many  inter¬ 
esting  facts  and  theories  concerning  teaching  with 
you? 

Yes 

? 

No 

4. 

Do  most  of  the  students  like  this  cooperating 
teacher? 

Yes 

? 

No 

5. 

Do  you  like  this  cooperating  teacher? 

Yes 

? 

• 

No 

6. 

Does  this  cooperating  teacher  really  know  subject 
matter  content? 

Yes 

? 

• 

No 

7. 

Do  you  learn  a  lot  of  things  from  this  cooperating 
teacher? 

Yes 

? 

No 

8. 

Does  this  cooperating  teacher  understand  your 
feelings? 

Yes 

? 

No 

9. 

Does  this  cooperating  teacher  help  you  learn? 

Yes 

? 

No 

10. 

Would  you  recommend  working  with  this  cooperating 
teacher  to  another  student? 

Yes 

? 

• 

No 

11. 

Do  most  students  think  your  cooperating  teacher  is 
a  good  one? 

Yes 

? 

No 

12. 

Is  this  cooperating  teacher  easily  annoyed  or 
bothered? 

Yes 

? 

• 

No 

13. 

Are  you  hesitant  to  be  yourself  with  this 
cooperating  teacher? 

Yes 

? 

No 

14. 

Does  this  cooperating  teacher  usually  laugh  with 
the  students  when  something  funny  happens? 

Yes 

? 

• 

No 

15. 

Does  this  cooperating  teacher  really  know  how  to 
teach? 

Yes 

? 

• 

No 

16. 

Would  you  like  to  have  a  different  cooperating 
teacher  if  you  could? 

Yes 

? 

• 

No 

17.  Would  you  like  to  have  this  cooperating  teacher 

Yes 

? 

• 
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No 

for  a  district  supervisor  or  principal  when  you 
begin  teaching? 

Yes 

? 

• 

No 

18.  Does  this  cooperating  teacher  seem  interested 
in  your  extra-curricular  activities? 

Yes 

? 

No 

19.  Does  this  cooperating  teacher  make  difficult 
things  easy  to  understand? 

Yes 

? 

• 

No 

20.  Does  this  cooperating  teacher  challenge  you  to 
think  for  yourself? 

Yes 

? 

No 

21.  Is  this  one  of  the  best  teachers  you  ever  had? 

Yes 

? 

No 

22.  Are  you  afraid  to  ask  this  cooperating  teacher 
for  help? 

Yes 

? 

No 

23.  Would  this  cooperating  teacher  speak  to  you  when 
he  meets  you  on  the  street 

Yes 

? 

No 

24.  Does  this  co-operating  teacher  explain  his 
instructions  clearly? 

Yes 

? 

• 

No 

25.  Do  students  like  this  cooperating  teacher? 

Yes 

? 

• 

No 

26.  Have  you  usually  enjoyed  the  conferences  you  have 
had  with  this  cooperating  teacher? 

Yes 

? 

• 

No 

27.  Would  you  like  your  best  friend  to  work  with  this 
cooperating  teacher? 

Yes 

? 

No 

28.  Is  this  cooperating  teacher  up-to-date  on 

innovations  in  educational  theory  and  methods? 

Yes 

? 

• 

No 

29.  Has  this  cooperating  teacher  suggested  teaching 
aids  or  readings  to  you  that  have  been  beneficial 
in  your  teaching? 

Yes 

? 

No 

30.  Does  this  cooperating  teacher  seem  easy  to  approach? 

Yes 

? 

No 

31.  Does  this  cooperating  teacher  give  good  reasons  for 
his  ideas  and  suggestions? 

Yes 

? 

No 

32.  Is  it  easy  for  you  to  go  to  this  cooperating  teacher 
with  your  problems? 

Yes 

? 

No 

33.  If  you  could  start  all  over  again,  would  you 

prefer  to  work  with  another  cooperating  teacher? 

Yes 

? 

No 

STUDENT 
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STUDENT  TEACHER  QUESTIONNAIRE 


NAME. 


CO-OPERATING  TEACHER .  SCHOOL, 


Marking  questionnaire.  j_  /  rf  /  /  The  central  /  (p)  is  the  mid-point 

of  the  scale.  y 

Circle  or  check  on  a  /,  i.e,  /  or  0 

1.  How  convinced  are  you  of  the  necessity  of  the  changeover  to  metrics  in  Canada 


L 


jL 


L 


jL 


_ _ / 

to  a  great  extent 


not  at  all 


2.  To  what  extent  do  you  consider  that  metrics  should  be  introduced  into  the 
schools  in  the  way  that  you  were  asked  to  do  ? 


L 


J- 


L 


J. 


J 


not  done  this  way 


done  this  way 


3*  The  effect  of  this  lesson  on  the  relationship  between  you  and  the  co-operating 
teacher  you  were  with  was 

L _ L _ L _ L _ / 


very  negative 


very  positive 


4.  To  what  extent  do  you  think  that  this  lesson  would  influence  the  co-operating 
teacher's  evaluation  of  you  for  the  total  Ed.  Pra.  conducted  this  term  ? 


/ 


L 


L 


L 


J 


not  at  all 


a  great  deal 


5.  What  was  your  co-operating  teacher's  overall  reaction  to  the  task  assigned  to 
you  by  the  researcher  ? 


L _ L _ L _ L _ / 

very  unfavourable  very  favourable 


6,  To  what  extent  did  you  believe  that  the  lesson  on  metrics  would  be  used  for 
purposes  of  evaluating  you  ? 


L _ L _ L _ L _ : _ I 

not  at  all  a  great  deal 


7.  In  your  interpretation  of  tee  objectives  to  teach  in  your  lesson,  did  you 
realize  that  the  pre-test  results  and  the  hierarchy  of  objectives  should 
be  related  ? 


L _ 

not  at  all 


i 


i 


i 


/ 


entirely 
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8  .  The  information  provided  to  you  in  the  kit  about  what  you  were  required  to 
do  was  found  to  be 


L 


L 


L 


J 


very  inadequate 


most  adequate 


9.  To  what  extent  were  you  influenced  in  your  teaching  by  the  handout  in  the 
kit  entitled  'Teaching  Strategies  for  Student  Teachers'  ? 


/ 


L 


L 


L 


J 


not  at  all 


a  great  deal 


10.  Your  knowledge  of  metrics  prior  to  this  lesson  was 

/ L  L  L 


J 


very  poor 


very  good 


11.  How  did  you  find  the  teaching  of  metrics,  in  this  lesson  ? 

/ L  L  L 


J 


very  difficult 


very  easy 


12.  At  the  time  of  your  lesson  on  metrics  how  would  you  rate  your  knowledge  of 
metrics  as  suitable  for  the  instruction  of  the  lesson  ? 


/_ 


L 


L 


very  inadequate 


very  adequate 


J 


13.  Compared  to  other  lesson  you  taught  during  student  teaching  how  would  you  rate 
the  teaching  of  this  lesson  ? 


N.B. 


/ 


very  low 


L 


L 


L 


/ 


L 


L 


L 


very  high 


J 


14.  Your  preparation,  e.g.  lesson  plan,  provision  of  aids,  for  this  lesson  - 
compared  to  other  lessons  you  taught  -  was 

/ L_ L_ L 


much  worse 


much  better 


1 


15.  Were  you  always  required  by  your  co-operating  teacher  to  produce  lesson  plans 
of  the  same  quality  as  the  one  you  produced  for  this  lesson  ? 

1_ L  L - 1 


/ 


always 


never 


■ 


16.  Your  lesson 


on  metrics  was  mainly  (check  only  one) 
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lecture 
discussion 
group  work 
individual  activity 


17.  To  what  extent  do  you  consider  this  metric  lesson  a  reflection  of  your 
teaching  ability  ? 


L _ 

not  at  all 


L 


l _ L _ 

very  much 


i 


18,  To  what  extent  did  you  interpret  the  objectives  on  the  Hierarchical  List  of 
Objectives  as  being  in  the  order  you  should  attempt  to  teach  them  ? 

not  at  all  ^  ^  ^  ~  entirely  ^ 


19.  If  you  were  required  to  teach  this  lesson  again,  how  would  you  change  your 
strategy  ?  Please  comment. 


20.  My  general  feeling  about  this  whole  activity  has  been  ?  Please  be  frank. 
Favorable  comments 


Unfavorable  comments 


21,  My  choice  of  objectives  for  the  metric  lesson  was  affected  by  ? 


22.  My  choice  of  strategy  for  the  metric  lesson  was  influenced  by  ? 


N.B.  Use  back  of  sheet  for  further  comments. 


Additional  information 
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Age .  Sex  . 

Degree/s  held  .  When  (year)  attained 


List  the  number  of  courses  you  had  achieved  before  you  joined  the  PD/AD  program 

Science  . . . 

Mathematics  . 

Arts  . . . . 

Other  ( please  state)  . . . 

What  are  your  strongest  interests  ? 


What  type  of  teacher  do  you  plan  to  be,  i.e.  what  do  you  see  the  role  of  an 
elementary  teacher  as  being  ? 


Are  you  convinced  that  you  want  to  be  a  teacher  ? 

/_  / _ L _ L _ / 

not  at  all  "  very  convinced 

How  would  you  rate  yourself  as  a  person,  particularly  as  it  effects  your  actions 
as  a  teacher  ? 

L _ L _ L _ L _ / 


lacking  confidence 


very  confident 
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^Efrttumtutt  publtr  IBoarir 

EDMONTON,  ALBERTA 


Edmonton,  Alta. 
November  18th,  1974 


Mr.  R.  Preston 
Faculty  of  Education 
University  of  Alberta 
Edmonton ,  Alta . 

Dear  Mr.  Preston: 

We,  the  undersigned  cooperating  teachers,  feel 
the  math  teaching  lesson  is  not  a  valid  way  of 
evaluating  how  effective  the  student  teacher  is 
in  getting  information  across  to  a  class.  This  type 
of  thing  puts  undue  pressure  on  the  student  teacher 
by: 

li  limiting  time  spent  on  a  new  subject ^ 

2.  knowing  evaluation  is  being  done  on  that 
one  lesson  only. 

A  teacher  is  not  limited  to  exactly  30  minutes 
to  introduce  a  new  subject  and  complete  it.  More 
time  can  and  must  be  taken.  The  limited  time  allot¬ 
ted  makes  the  teacher  concentrate  on  getting  the  in¬ 
formation  covered,  not  necessarily  as  effectively, 
or  in  as  interesting  a  manner,  as  he  might  if  he 
wasn't  under  this  type  of  pressure.  Also,  he  might 
neglect  the  disciplining  of  students  since  he  knows 
he  has  to  cover  the  material  and  doesn't  want  to 
waste  time. 

The  student  teachers  were  really  upset  about 
this  assignment. 

The  validity  of  this  whole  assignment,  we 
feel,  is  very  questionable. 


Yours  truly. 
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Variables  #18-23on  the  horizontal  axis  correspond  to  variables  #18-23  cn  the  vertical  axis 


TABLE  F-6 

INTERCORRELATIONS  AMONG  CO-OPERATING  TEACHER  OBSERVATION  QOESTI ONNAIRE  RESPONSES 

AND  OTHER  ITEM  RESPONSES 
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Variables  #3033  on  the  horizontal  axis  correspond  to  variables  #30-33  on  the  vertical  axis. 
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APPENDIX  F: 


PROFORMA  FOR  RATING  LESSON  PLAN 
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EVALUATION  OF  CURRICULUM  PLANS 


I.  Internal  consistency 
1.  Completeness 

a)  Are  the  following  present  in  the  plan? 

obj  ectives 

resources 

strategies 

content 

evaluation 

b)  Are  these  explicitly  stated? 

objectives 

resources 

strategies 

content 

evaluation 


2.  Consistency 

Do  the  activities  suggested  contribute  to  intended 
learnings  ? 


APPENDIX  G: 


ITEMS  FOR  MY  CO-OPERATING  TEACHER 
MERIT  DIMENSIONS 
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ITEMS  FOR  MY  CO-OPERATING  TEACHER 
MERIT  DIMENSIONS 


AFFECTIVE  MERIT 

COGNITIVE  MERIT 

GENERAL  MERIT 

1 

3 

4 

2 

6 

5 

8 

7 

10 

-12 

9 

11 

-13 

15 

-16 

14 

19 

17 

18 

20 

21 

-22 

24 

25 

23 

28 

26 

30 

29 

27 

Minus  sign  indicates  that  negative  response  to  item  by  rater 
is  favorable  to  person  rated. 


